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THE HEART OF ROME. 


CHAPTER I. 


A BROAD stream of water was pouring down, and 
spreading on each side in the space between the vaults. 
In a flash, Malipieri understood. The dry well had 
filled, but the overflow shaft was covered with the 
weighted boards, and only a little water could get 
down through the cracks. The rest was pouring down 
the passage, and would soon fill the vault, which was at 
a much lower level. 

“Stay here! Do not move!” 

Sabina stood still, but she trembled a little, as he 
dashed up through the swift, shallow stream, not ankle 
deep, but steady as fate. In a moment he had dis- 
appeared from her sight, and she was all alone in 


the dismal place, in darkness, save for a little light that 


a 
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forced its way up from below through the hole. It 
seemed five minutes before his plashing footsteps 


stopped, up there in the passage; then came instantly 
the noise of stones thrown aside into the water, and 
of heavy pieces of board grating and bumping, as they 
floated for a moment. Almost instantly a loud roar 
came from the same direction, as the inflowing stream i 
from the well thundered down the shaft. Sabina heard 
Malipieri’s voice calling to her, and his approaching ! 


footsteps. 
“The water cannot reach you now!” he cried. | 
It had already stopped running down the pas- 
sage, when Malipieri emerged, dripping and holding 
out the lantern in front of him, as his feet slipped 
on the wet stones. Sabina was very pale, but quite 
quiet. | 
“What has happened?” she asked, mechanically. 
“The water has risen suddenly,” he said, paler 
than she, for he knew the whole danger. “We cannot Y 
get out till it goes down.” 
“How soon will that be?” Sabina asked, steadily. 


“T do not know.” 
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They looked at each other, and neither spoke for a 
moment. 

“Do you think it may be several hours?” asked 
Sabina. 

“Yes, perhaps several hours.” 

Something in his tone told her that matters might 
be worse than that. 

“Tell me the truth,” she said. “It may be days 
before the water goes down. We may die here. Is 
that what you mean?” 

“Unless I can make another way out, that is what 
may happen. We may starve here.” 

“You will find the other way out,” Sabina said 
quietly. “I know you will.” 

She would rather have died that moment than 
have let him think her a coward; and she was really 
brave, and was vaguely conscious that she was, and 
that she could trust her nerves, as long as her bodily 
strength lasted. But it would be very horrible to 
die of hunger, and in such a place. It was better 
not to think of it. He stood before her, with his 


lantern, a pale, courageous, strong man, whom she 
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could not help trusting; he would find that other 
way. 

“You had better get down again,” he said, after 
a little reflexion. “It is dry below, and the lamp is 
there.” 

“T can help you.” 

Malipieri looked at the slight figure and the little 
gloved hands and smiled. 

“I am very strong,” Sabina said, “much stronger 
than you think. Besides, I could not sit all alone 
down there while you are groping about. The water 
might come down and drown me, you know.” 

“Tt cannot run down, now. If it could, I should be 
drowned first.” 

“That would not exactly be a consolation,” an- 
swered Sabina. “What are you going to' do? I sup- 
pose we cannot break through the roof where we are, 
can we?” 

“There must be ten or fifteen feet of earth above it. 


We are under the courtyard here.” 


Sabina’s slight shoulders shuddered a little, for the 
first time, as she realised that she was perhaps buried 
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alive, far beyond the possibility of being heard by any 
human being. 

“The water must have risen very soon after we 
came down,” Malipieri said thoughtfully. “That is why 
my man could not get to us. He could not get into 


- the well.” 


“At all events he is not here,” Sabina answered, “so 
it makes no difference where he is.” 

“He will try to help us from without. That is what 
I am thinking of. The first thing to be done is to put 
out that lamp, for we must not waste light. I had for- 
gotten that.” 

Sabina had not thought of it either, and she 
waited while he went down again and brought the 
lamp up. He extinguished it at once and set it 
down. 

“Only three ways are possible,” he said, “and two 
are out of the question. We cannot get up the old 
shaft above the well. It is of no use to think of 
that. We cannot get down the overflow and out by 
the drains because the water is pouring down there, 
and besides, the Tiber must have risen with the 


rain.” 
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“Which is the third way?” 

“To break an opening through the wall in the 
highest part of the passage. It may take a long time, 
for I have no idea how thick the wall may be, and the 
passage is narrow. But we must try it, and perhaps j 
Masin will go to work nearly at the same spot, for he 
knows as much about this place as I do, and we have Í 
often talked about it. I have some tools down here, 
Will you come? We must not waste time.” 

“I can hold the lantern,” said Sabina. “That may 

| be of some use.” 

| Malipieri gave her the lantern and took up the 
crowbar and pickaxe which lay near the hole in the 

L vault. 

“You will wet your feet, I am afraid,’ he said, as 
they went up the passage, and he was obliged to speak 
in a louder tone to be heard above the steady roar of 
the water. 

Ki He had marked the spot where he had expected 
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that a breach would have to be made to admit visitors 
conveniently, and he had no trouble in finding it. He 
set the stones he had taken off the boards in a proper 
position, laid one of the wet boards upon them, and 
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then took off his coat and folded it for a cushion, more 
or less dry. He made Sabina sit down with the lantern, 
though she protested. 

“I cannot work with my coat on,” he answered, “so 
you may as well sit on it.” 

He set to work, and said no more. The first thing 
to be done was to sound the thickness of the wall, if 
possible, by making a small hole through the bricks. If 
this could be done, and if Masin was on the other side, 
a communication could be established. He knew well 
enough that even with help from without, many hours 
might be necessary in order to make a way big enough 
for Sabina to get out; it was most important to make 
an opening through which food could be passed in for 
her. He had to begin by using his pickaxe because 
the passage was so narrow that he could not get his 
crowbar across it, much less use it with any effect. It 
was very slow work at first, but he did it systematically 
and with steady energy. 

Sabina watched him in silence for a long time, 
vaguely wondering when he would be tired and would 
be obliged to stop and rest. Somehow, it was im- 
possible to feel that the situation was really horrible, 
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while such a man was toiling before her eyes to set her 
free. From the first, she was perfectly sure that he 
would succeed, but she had not at all understood what 
the actual labour must be. 


He had used his pickaxe for more than half an 
hour, and had made a hollow about a foot and a half 
deep, when he rested on the shaft of the tool, and 
listened attentively. If the wall were not enormously 
thick, and if anyone were working on the other side, he 
was sure that he could hear the blows, even above 
the roar of the water. But he could distinguish no 
sound. 


The water came in steadily from the full well, a 
stream filling the passage beyond the dark chasm into 
which it was falling, and at least six inches deep. It 
sent back the light of the lantern in broken reflexions 
and shivered gleams. Sabina did not like to look that 
way. 


She was cold, now, and she felt that her clothes 
were damp, and a strange drowsiness came over her, 
brought on by the monotonous tone of the water. Mali- 
pieri had taken up his crowbar. 
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“I wonder what time it is,” Sabina said, before he 
struck the wall again. 

He looked at his watch. 

“It is six o’clock,” he answered, trying to speak 
cheerfully. “It is not at all late yet. Are you 
hungry?” 

“Oh, no! We never dine till eight.” 

“But you are cold?” 

“A little. It is no matter.” 

“Tf you will get up I will put my waistcoat on 
the board for you to sit upon, and then you can put 
my coat over your shoulders, I am too hot.” 

“Thank you.” 

She obeyed, and he made her as comfortable as 
he could, a forlorn little figure in her fawn-coloured 
hat, wrapped in his grey tweed coat, that looked utterly 
shapeless on her, 

“Courage,” he said, as he picked up his crowbar. 

“I am not afraid,” she answered. 

“Most women would be.” 

He went to work again, with the end of the 
heavy bar, striking regularly at the deepest part of 
the hollow, and working the iron round and round, 
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to loosen the brick wherever that was possible. But 
he made slow progress, horribly slow, as Sabina 
realised when nearly half an hour had passed again, 
and he paused to listen. He was much more alarmed 
than he would allow her to guess, for he was now 
quite convinced that Masin was not working on the 
other side; he knew that his strength would never 
be equal to breaking through, unless the crowbar 
ran suddenly into an open space beyond, within the 
next half-hour. The wall might be of any thick- 
ness, perhaps as much as six or seven feet, and 
the bricks were very hard and were well cemented. 
Perhaps, too, he had made a mistake in his rough 
calculations and was not working at the right spot 
after all. He was possibly hammering away at the | 
end of a cross wall, following it in its length. 

That risk had to be taken, however, for there 
was at least as good a chance of breaking through 
at this point as at any other. He believed that 
by resting now and then for a short time, he could | 
use his tools for sixteen or eighteen hours, after 
which, if he were without food, his strength would 
begin to give way. There was nothing to be done 
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but to go on patiently, doing his best not to waste 
time, and yet not overtaxing his energy so as to 
break down before he had done the utmost possible. 

He would not think of what must come after that, 
if he failed, and if the water did not subside. 

Sabina understood very imperfectly what had hap- 
pened, and there had been no time to explain. 
He could not work and yet talk to her so as to 
be heard above the roaring of the water and the 
noise of the iron bar striking against the bricks. 
She knew that, and she expected nothing of him 
beyond what he was doing, which was all a man 
could do. 

She drew his coat closely round her and leaned 
back against the damp wall; and with half closed 
eyes she watched the moving shadows of his arms 
cast on the wall opposite by the lantern. He worked 
as steadily as a machine, except when he withdrew 
the bar for a moment, in order to clear out the 
broken brick and mortar with his hand; then again 
the bar struck the solid stuff, and recoiled in his 
grasp and struck again, regularly as the swinging of a 


pendulum. 
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But no echo came back from an emptiness beyond. 
Ignorant as Sabina was of all such things, her in- 
stinct told her that the masonry was enormously 
thick; and yet her faith in him made him sure that he 
had chosen the only spot where there was a chance at all. 

Sometimes she almost forgot the danger for a 
little while. It pleased her to watch him, and to 
follow the rhythmic movements of his strong and 
graceful body. It is a good sight to see an athletic 
man exerting every nerve and muscle wisely and skil- 
fully in a very long-continued effort; and the woman 
who has seen a man do that to save her own life 
is not likely to forget it. 

And then, again, the drowsiness came over her, 
and she was almost asleep, and woke with a shiver, 
feeling cold. He had given her his watch to hold, 
when he had made her sit on his waistcoat, and she 
had squeezed it under her glove into the palm of her 
hand. It was a plain silver watch with no chain. 
She got it out and looked at it. 


Eight o’clock, now. ‘The time had passed quickly, 


and she must have really been asleep. The Baron 


and his wife were just going to sit down to dinner, 
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unless her disappearance had produced confusion in 
the house. But they would not be frightened, though 
they might be angry. The servants would have told 
them that Signor Sassi, whose card was there to 
prove his coming, had asked for Donna Sabina, and 
that she had gone out with him in a cab, dressed 
for walking. Signor Sassi was a highly respectable 
person, and though it might be a little eccentric, 
according to the Baroness’s view, for Sabina to go 
out with him in a cab, especially in the afternoon, 
there could really be no great harm in it. The 
Baroness would be angry because she had stayed 
out so late. The Baroness would be much angrier 
by-and-by, when she knew what had really happened, 
and it must all be known, of course. When Sassi 
was sure that Masin could not get the two out of 
the vault himself, or with such ordinary help as he 
could procure, he would have to go to the Baron, 
who would instantly inform the authorities, and bring 


an engineer, and a crowd of masons to break a way. 


There was some comfort in that, after all. It was quite 
impossible that she and Malipieri should be left to 


starve to death. 
The Heart of Rome. I 
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Besides, she was not at all hungry, though it was 
dinner time. She was only cold, and sleepy. She 


wished she could take the crowbar from Malipieri’s 


hands and use it for a few minutes, just to warm her- 
self. He had said that he was too hot, and by the 


uncertain light, she fancied she could see a little 


moisture on his white forehead. 
She was right in that, for he was growing tired 


and knew that before long he must rest for at 
least a quarter of an hour. The hole was now three 
feet deep or more, yet no hollow sound came back 
from the blows he dealt. His arms were beginning 
to ache, and he began to count the strokes. He 
would strike a hundred more, and then he would 
rest. He kept up the effort steadily to the end, 
and then laid down the bar and passed his hand- 


kerchief over his forehead. Sabina watched him and 


looked up into his face when he turned to her. 


“You are tired,” she said, rising and standing beside 


him, so as to speak more easily. 


“I shall be quite rested in a few minutes,” he an- 


‘swered, “and then I will go on.” 


“You must be very strong,” said Sabina, 
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Then she told him what she had been thinking 
of, and how it was certain that the Baron would 


bring a large force of men to set them free. Malipieri 
listened to the end, and nodded thoughtfully. She 
was right, supposing that nothing had happened to 


Sassi and Masin; but he knew his own man, and 
judged that he must have made some desperate at- 
tempt to stop the inflowing water in the outer chamber, 
and it was not impossible that poor old Sassi, in 
his devotion to Sabina, had made a mad effort to 
help Masin, and that they had both lost their lives 
together. If that had happened, there was no one 
to tell Volterra where Sabina was. Enquiries at Sassi’s 
house would be useless; all that could be known 
would be that he had gone out between four and 
five o’clock, that he had called at the house in the 
Via Ludovisi, and- that he and Sabina had driven 
away together. No doubt, in time, the police could 
find the cab they had taken, and the cabman would 
remember that they had paid him at. the Palazzo 
Conti. But all that would take a long time. The 
porter knew nothing of their coming, and being used 
to Malipieri’s ways would not think of ringing at his 
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door. In time Toto would doubtless break out, but 
he had not seen Sabina, for Malipieri had been very 
careful to make her walk close to the wall. 

He did not tell Sabina these things, so it was 
better that she should look forward to being set 
free in a few hours, but he had very grave doubts 
about the likelihood of any such good fortune. 

“You must sit down,” said Sabina. “You can- 
not rest unless you sit down. I will stand for a 
while.” 

“There is room for us both,” Malipieri an- 
swered. 

They sat down side by side on the board with 
the lantern at their feet, and they were very close 
together. 

“But you will catch cold, now that you have 
stopped working,” Sabina said suddenly. “How stupid 
of me!” 

As she spoke she pulled his coat off her shoulders, 
and tried to throw it over his; but he resisted, 
saying that he could not possibly have time to catch 
cold, if he went back to work in a few minutes. 


Yet he already felt the horrible dampness that came 
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up out of the overflow shaft and settled on every- 
thing in glistening beads. It only made him under- 
stand how cold she must be, after sitting idle for two 
hours. 

“Do you think we shall get out to-night?” Sabina 
asked suddenly, with the coat in her hand. 

“T hope so,” he answered. 

She stood up, and looked at the cavity he had 
made in the wall. 

“Where will that lead to?” she inquired. 


He had risen too. 


“Tt ought to lead into the coach-house, as far as I 


can judge.” 

Instinctively, he went forward to examine the hole, 
and at that moment Sabina cleverly threw the coat 
over his shoulders and held it round his neck with 
both her hands. 

“There!” she cried. “You are caught now!” 
And she laughed as lightly as if there were no such 
thing as danger. 

Malipieri wondered whether she realised the gravity 


of the situation, or whether she were only pretending 
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to be gay in order to make it easier for him. In 


either case she was perfectly brave. 

“You must not!” he answered, gently trying to free 
himself. “You need it more than I.” 

“I wonder if it is big enough to cover us both,” 
Sabina said, as the idea struck her. “Come! sit down 
beside me and we will try.” 

He smiled and sat down beside her, and they 
managed to hold the coat so that it just covered their 
shoulders. 

“Paul and Virginia,” said Malipieri, and they both 
laughed a little. 

But as their laughter died away, Sabina’s teeth 
chattered, and she drew in her breath. At the slight 
sound Malipieri looked anxiously into her face, and 
saw that her lips were blue. 

“This is folly,’ he said. “You will fall ill if 
you stay here any longer. It is quite dry in the 
vault, and warm by comparison with this place. 
You must go down there, while I stay here and 
work.” 

He got up, and in spite of a little resistance he 
made her put her arms into the sleeves of the coat, 
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and turned the cuffs back, and fastened the buttons. 


She was shivering from head to foot. 


“What a miserable little thing I am!” she cried 
impatiently. 

“You are not a miserable little thing, and you 
are much braver than most men,” said Malipieri. 
“But it will be of very little use to get you out of 
the vault alive if you are to die of a fever in a day 
or two.” 

She said nothing and he led her carefully down 
the inclined passage and the steps, away from the 
gloomy overflow, and the roaring water and the fear- 
ful dampness. He helped her down into the vault 
very gently, over the glittering chest of the great im- 
perial statue. The air felt warm and dry, now that 
she was so badly chilled, and her lips looked a little 
less blue. 

“I will light the lamp, and turn it very low,” said 
Malipieri. 

“I am not afraid of the dark,” Sabina answered. 
“You said that we must not waste our light.” 


“Shall you really not be nervous?” Malipieri sup- 
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posed that all women were afraid to be in the dark 
alone. 

“Of course not. Why should I? There are no 
spiders, and I do not believe in ghosts. Besides, I shall 
hear you hammering at the wall.” 

“You had better sit on the body of the 
Venus. I think the marble is warmer than the 
bronze. But there is the board—I forgot. Wait a 
minute.” 

He was not gone long, and came back bringing the 
board and his waistcoat. To his surprise, he found 
her sitting on the ground, propping herself with one 
hand. 

“I felt a little dizzy in the dark,” she explained, 
“so I sat down, for fear of falling.” 

He glanced at her face, and his own was grave, 
as he placed the board on the ground, and laid the 
waistcoat over the curving waist of the Aphrodite, 
so that she could lean against it. She got up quickly 
when it was ready and seated herself, drawing 
up her knees and pulling her skirt closely round 
her damp shoes to keep her feet warm, if possible. 
He set the lamp beside her and gave her a little 
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silver box of matches, so that she could get a light 
if she felt nervous. He looked at her face thought- 
fully as he stood with his lantern in his hand, ready 
to go. 

“But you have nothing to put on, if you have to 
rest again!” she said, rather feebly. 

«I will come and rest here, about once an hour,” 
he answered. 

Her face brightened a little, and she nodded, look- 
ing up into his eyes. 

“Yes. Come and rest beside me,” she said. 

He went away, climbing over the statue and out 
through the hole in the vault. Just before he dis- 
appeared, he held up his lantern and looked towards 
her. She was watching him. 

“Good night,” he said. “Try to sleep a little.” 
“Come back soon,” she answered faintly, and 
smiled. 

Presently he was at work again, steadily driving 
the bar against the hard bricks, steadily chipping 
away a little at a time, steadily making progress 
against the enormous obstacle. The only question 
was whether his strength would last, for if he had 
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been able to get food, it would have been merely a 
matter of time. A crowbar does not wear down much 
on bricks. 

At first, perfectly mechanical work helps a man 
to think, as walking generally does; but little by little 
it dulls the faculties and makes thought almost im- 
possible. Senseless words begin to repeat themselves 
with the movement, fragments of tunes fit themselves 
to the words, and play a monotonous and exasperat- 
ing music in the brain, till a man has the sensation 
of having a hurdy-gurdy in his head, though he may 
be working for his life, as Malipieri was. Yet the un- 
changing repetition makes the work easier, as a Sailor’s 
chanty helps at the topsail halliards. 

“We must get out before we starve, we must get 
out before we starve,” sang the regular blows of the 
bar to a queer little tune which Malipieri had never 
heard. 

When he stopped to clear out the chips, the song 
stopped too, and he thought of Sabina sitting alone 
in the vault, propped against the Aphrodite; and he 
‘hoped that she might be asleep. But when he swung 
the bar back into position and heard it strike the 
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bricks, the tune and the words came back with the 
pendulum rhythm; and went on and on, till they were 
almost maddening, though there no longer seemed to 
be any sense in them. They made the time pass. 
Sabina heard the dull blows, too, though not very 
loud. It was a comfort to hear anything in the total 
darkness, and she tried to amuse herself by counting 
the strokes up to a hundred and then checking the 
hundreds by turning in one finger after another. It 
would be something to tell him when he came back. 
She wondered whether there would be a thousand, and 
then, as she was wondering, she lost the count, and by 
way of a change she tried to reckon how many seconds 
there were in an hour. But she got into trouble with 
the cyphers when she tried to multiply sixty by sixty 
in her head, and she began counting the strokes again. 
They always stopped for a few seconds somewhere be- 
tween thirty and forty. 

She wished he would come back soon, for she was 
beginning to feel very cold again, so cold that presently 
she got upon her feet and walked a dozen steps, feel- 
ing her way along the great bronze statue. It was 
better than sitting still. She had heard of prisoners 
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who had kept themselves sane in a dark dungeon by 
throwing away a few pins they had, and finding them 
again. It was a famous prisoner who did that. It 
was the prisoner of Quillon—no, “quillon” had some- 
thing to do with a sword—no, it was Chillon. Then 
she felt dizzy again, and steadied herself against the 
statue, and presently groped her way back to her seat. 
She almost fell, when she sat down, but saved herself 
and at last succeeded in getting to her original position. 
It was not that she was faint from hunger yet; her 
dizziness was probably the result of cold and weariness 
and discomfort, and most of all, of the unaccustomed 
darkness. 

She was ashamed of being so weak, when she 
listened to the steady strokes, far off, and thought of 
the strength and endurance it must need to do what 
Malipieri seemed to be doing so easily. But she was 
very cold indeed, chilled to the bone and shivering, and 
she could not think of any way of getting warm. She 
rose again, and struck one of the matches he had 
given her, and by its feeble light she walked a few 
seconds without feeling dizzy, and then sat down just 
as the little taper was going to burn her fingers. 
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A few minutes later she heard footsteps overhead, 
and saw a faint light through the hole. He was 
coming at last, and she smiled happily before she 
saw him. 

He came down and asked how she was, and he 
sat on the Aphrodite beside her. 

“If I could only get warm!” she answered. 

“Perhaps you can warm your hands a little on the 
sides of the lantern,” he said. 

She tried that and felt a momentary sensation 
of comfort, and asked him what progress he was 
making. 

“Very slow,” he replied. “I cannot hear the least 
sound from the other side yet. Masin is not there.” 

She did not expect any other answer, and said 
nothing, as she sat shivering beside him. 

“You are very brave,” he said, presently. 

A long pause followed.. She had bent her head 
low, so that her face almost touched her knees. 

“Signor Malipieri——” she began, at last, in rather 
a trembling tone. 

«Yes? What is it?” He bent down to her, but 
she did not look up. 
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“J—I—hardly know how to say it,” she faltered. 
“Shall you think very, very badly of me if I ask you 
to do something—something that——-” She stopped. 

“There is nothing in heaven or earth I will not 
do for you,” he answered. “And I shall certainly not 
think anything very dreadful.” He tried to speak 
cheerfully. 

“T think I shall die of the cold,” she said. “There 
might be a way——” 

“Yes? Anything!” 

Then she spoke very low. 

“Do you think you could just put your arms round 
me for a minute or two?” she asked. 

Piteously cold though she was, the blood rushed 
to her face as she uttered the words; but Malipieri felt 
it in his throat and eyes. 


“Certainly,” he answered, as if she had asked 


the most natural thing in the world. “Sit upon my 


knees, and I will hold my arms round you, till you are 
warm.” 

He settled himself on the marble limbs of the 
Aphrodite, and the frail young girl seated herself on 


his knees, and nestled to him for warmth, while he 
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held her close to him, covering her with his arms H 
as much as he could. They went quite round 


her, one above the other, and she hid her face against 


his shoulder. He could feel her trembling with the “| 
cold like a leaf, under the coat he had made her : 
put on. 


Suddenly she started a little, but not as if she 
wished to go; it was more like a sob than anything 
else. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, steadying his voice 
with difficulty. | 

“I am so ashamed of myself!” she answered, and 
she buried her face against his shoulder again. 

“There is nothing to be ashamed of,” he said 
gently. “Are you a little warmer now?” | | 

“Oh, much, much! Let me stay just a little i 
longer.” 

“As long as you will,” he answered, pressing her to 
him quietly. i 

He wondered if she could hear his heart, which 
was beating like a hammer, and whether she noticed 
anything strange in his voice. If she did, she would 
not understand. She was only a child after all. He 
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told himself that he was old enough to be her father, 
though he was not; he tried not to think of her at all. 
But that was of no use. He would have given his 
body, his freedom, his soul and the life to come, to 
kiss her as she lay helpless in his arms; he would have 
given anything the world held, or heaven, if it had 
been his; anything, except his honour. But that he 
would not give. His heart might beat itself to pieces, 
his brain might whirl, the little fires might flash- furiously 
in his closed eyes, his throat might be as parched as 
the rich man’s in hell—she had trusted herself to him 
like a child, in sheer despair and misery, and safe as a 
child she should lie on his breast. She should die 
there, if they were to die. 

“T am warm now,” she said at last, “really quite 
warm again, if you want to go back.” 

He did not wonder. He felt as if he were on fire 
from his head to his feet. At her words he relaxed 
his arms at once, and he stood up. 


“You are so good to me,” she said, with an 


impulse of gratitude for safety which she herself 


did not understand. “What makes you so good to 


me?” 
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He shook his head, as if he could not answer then, 
and smiled a little sadly. 

“Now that you are warm, I must not lose time,” he 
said, a moment later, taking up his lantern, 

She sat down in her old place, and gathered her 
skirt to her feet and watched him as he climbed out, 
and the last rays of light disappeared. Then the 
pounding at the wall began again, far off, and she 
tried to count the strokes, as she had done before; but 
she wished him back, and whether she felt cold or not, 
she wished herself again quietly folded in his arms, 
and though she was alone and it was quite dark she 
blushed at the thought. It seemed to her that the 
blows were struck in quicker succession now than be- 
fore, Was he willing to tire himself out a little sooner, 
so as to earn the right to come back to her? 

That was not it. He was growing desperate, and 
could not control the speed of his hands so perfectly 
as before. The night was advancing, he knew, though 
he had not looked at the watch, which was still in 
Sabina’s glove. It was growing late, and he could 
distinguish no sound but that of the blows he struck 


at the bricks and the steady roar of the water. The 
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conviction grew on him that Masin was drowned, and 
perhaps old Sassi too, and that their bodies lay at 
the bottom of the outer chamber, between the well 
and the wall of the cellar. If Masin had been 
able to get into the well, before the water was too 
high, he would have risen with it, for he was a good 
swimmer. 

So was Malipieri, and more than once he thought 
of making an attempt to reach the widened slit in the 
wall by diving. That he could find the opening he 
was sure, but he was almost equally sure that he 
could never get through it alive and up to the surface 
on the other side. If he were drowned too, Sabina 
would be left to die alone, or perhaps to go mad with 
horror before she was found. He had heard of such 
things. 


It was no wonder that he unconsciously struck 


faster as he worked, and at first he felt himself stronger 


than before, as men do when they are almost despair- 
ing. The sweat stood out on his forehead, and his 
hands tingled, when he drew back the iron to clear 
away the chips. He worked harder and harder. 

The queer little tune did not ring in his head now, 
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for he could think of nothing but Sabina and of what 
was to become of her, even if he succeeded in saving 
her life. It was almost impossible that such a strange 
adventure should remain a secret, and being once 
known, the injury to the girl might be irreparable. He 
hated himself for having brought her to the place. Yet, 
as he thought it over, he knew that he would have 
done it again. 

It had seemed perfectly safe. Anyone could have 
seen that the water had not risen in the well for many 
years. Day after day, for a long time, he and Masim 
had worked in the vaults in perfect safety. The way 
to the statues had been made so easy that only a timid 
old man like Sassi could have found it impassable. 
There had been absolutely no cause to fear that after 
fifty or sixty years the course of the water should be 
affected, and the chances against such an accident 
happening during that single hour of Sabina’s visit 
were as many millions to one. His motive in bring- 
ing her had been quixotic, no doubt, but good and just, 
and so far as Sabina’s reputation was concerned, Sassi’s 
presence had constituted a sufficient social protection. 
He hammered away at the bricks furiously, and 
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the cavity grew deeper and wider. Surely he had 


made a mistake at first in wishing to husband his 
‘Strength too carefully. If he had worked from -the be- 
ginning as he was working now, he would have made 


the breach by this time. 

Unless that were impossible; unless, after all, he 
had struck the end of a cross. wall and was working 
through the length of it instead of through its thick- 
ness. The fear of such a misfortune took possession 
of him, and he laid down his crowbar to examine the 
wall carefully. There was one way of finding out the 
truth, if he could only get light enough; no mason that 
ever lived would lay his bricks in any way except 
lengthwise along each course. If he had struck into a 
cross wall, he must be demolishing the bricks from 
their ends instead of across them, and he could find 
‘out which way they lay at the end of the cavity, if he 
could make the light of the lantern shine in as far as 
‘that. The depth was more than five feet now, and his 
experience told him that even in the construction of a 
medizval palace the walls above the level of the ground 
were very rarely as thick as that, when built of good 
brick and cement like this one. 
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When he took up his lantern, he was amazed at 
what he had done in less than four honrs; if he had 
been told that an ordinary man had accomplished any- 
thing approaching to it in that time, he would have 
been incredulous. He had hardly realised that he had 
made a hole big enough for him to work in, kneel 
ing on one knee, and. bracing himself with the other foot, 

But the end was narrow, of course, and when he 
held the light before it, he could not see past the body 
of the lantern. He opened the latter, took out the 
little oil lamp carefully and thrust it into the hole; 
He could see now, as he carefully examined the bricks, 
and he was easily convinced that he had not entered a 
cross wall. Nevertheless, when he had been working 
with the bar, he had not detected any change in the 
sound, as he thought he must have done, if he had 
been near the further side. Was the wall ten feet 


thick? He looked again. It was not a vaulting, that 


was clear; and it could not be anything but a wall, 
There was some comfort in that. He drew back a 
little, put the lamp into the lantern again and got out 
backwards. The passage was bright; he looked up 
quickly and started. 


` looked at the watch.” 
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Sabina was standing beside him, holding the large 
lamp. Her big hat had fallen back and her hair made 
a fair cloud between it and her white face. 

“I thought something had happened to you,” she 
said, “so I brought the lamp. You stopped working 
for such a long time,” she explained, “I thought you 
must have hurt yourself, or fainted.” 

“No,” answered Malipieri. “There is nothing the 
matter with me. I was looking at the bricks.” 

“You must need rest, for it is past ten o’clock. I 


“I will rest when I get through the wall. There is 
no time to be lost. Are you very hungry?” 

“No. I am a little thirsty.” She looked at the 
black water, pouring down the overflow shaft. 

“That water is not good to drink,” said Malipieri, 
thinking of what was at the bottom of the well. “We 
had better not drink it unless we are absolutely forced 
to. I hope to get you out in two hours.” 

He stood leaning on his crowbar, his dark hair 
covered with dust, his white shirt damp and clinging 
to him, and all stained from rubbing against the broken 


masonry. 
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“Tt would be better to rest for a few minutes,” she 
said, not moving. 

He knew she was right, but he went with her re- 
luctantly, and presently he was sitting beside her on 
the marble limbs of the Aphrodite. She turned 
her face to him a little shyly, and then looked away 
again. 

“Were ever two human beings in such a situation 
before!” 

“Everything has happened before,” Malipieri an- 
swered. “There is nothing new.” 

“Does it hurt very much to die of starvation?” 
Sabina asked after a little pause. 

“Not if one has plenty of water. It is thirst that 
drives people mad. Hunger makes one weak, that is 
all.” 

“And cold, I am sure.” 

“Very cold.” 

They were both silent. She looked steadily at the 
gleaming bronze statue before her, and Malipieri looked 
down at his hands. 

“How long does it take to starve to death?” she 
asked at last. 
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“Strong men may live two or three weeks if they 
have water.” 

“T should not live many days,” Sabina said thought- 
fully. “It would be awful for you to be living on here, 
with me lying dead.” 

“Horrible. Do not think about it. We shall get 
out before morning.” 

“I am afraid not,” she said quietly. “I am afraid 
we are going to die here.” 

“Not if I can help it,’ answered Malipieri. 

“No. Of course not. I know you will do every- 
thing possible, and I am sure that if you could save 
me by losing your life, you would. Yes. But if you 
cannot break through the wall, there is nothing to be 
done.” 

“The water may go down to-morrow. It is almost 
sure to go down before long. Then we can get out by 
the way we came in.” 

“Tt will not go down, > I am sure it will not.” 

“Tt is too soon to lose courage,” Malipieri said. 

“T am not frightened. It will not be hard to die, 
if it does not hurt. It will be much harder for you, 


because you are so strong. You will live a long time.” 
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“Not unless I can save you,” he answered, ris- 
ing. “I am going back to work. It will be time 
enough to talk about death when my strength is all 
gone.” 

He spoke almost roughly, partly because for one 
moment she had made him feel a sort of sudden 
dread that she might be right, partly to make her 
think that he thought the supposition sheer nonsense. 

“Are you angry?” she asked, like a child. 

“No!” He made an effort and laughed almost 
cheerfully. “But you had better think about what 
you should like for supper in two or three hours! It 
is hardly worth while to put out that lamp,” he added. 
“Tt will burn nearly twelve hours, for it is big, and it 
was quite full. There is a great deal of heat in it, 
too.” 

He went away again. But when he was gone, she 
drew the lamp over to her without leaving her seat, 
and put it out. She was very tired and a little faint, 
and by-and-by the distant sound of the crowbar 
brought back the drowsiness she had felt before, and 
leaning her head against the Aphrodite’s curving waist, 
she lost consciousness, 
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He worked a good hour or more without re- 
sult, came down to her, and found her in a deep 
sleep. As he noiselessly left her, he wondered how 
many men could have slept peacefully in such a case 3 
as hers. 


Once more he took the heavy bar, and toiled on, 
but he felt that his strength was failing fast for want 
of food. He had eaten nothing since midday, and 
had not even drunk water, and in six hours he had 
done as much hard work, as two ordinary workmen 
could have accomplished in a day. With a certain 
amount of rest, he could still go on, but a quarter of 
an hour would no longer be enough. He was very 
thirsty, too, but though he might have drunk his fill 
from the hollow of his hand, he could not yet bring 
himself to taste the water. He was afraid that he 
might be driven to it before long, but he would resist 
as long as he could. 


Every stroke was an effort now, as he struggled on 


blindly, not only against the material obstacle, but 
against the growing terror that was taking possession of 
him, the hideous probability of having worked in vain 
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after all, and the still worse certainty of what the end 
must be if he really failed. 

Effort after effort, stroke after stroke, though each 
seemed impossible after the last. He could not fail, and 
let that poor girl die, unless he could die first, of sheer 
exhaustion. 

If he were to stop now, it might be hours before 
he could go on again, and then he would be already 
weakened by hunger. There was nothing to be done 
but to keep at it, to strike and strike, with such half- 
frantic energy as was left in him. Every bone and 
sinew ached, and his breath came short, while the sweat 
ran down into his short beard, and fell in rain on his 
dusty hands. 

But do what he would, the blows followed each 
other in slower succession. He could not strike twenty 
more, not ten, not five perhaps; he would not count 
them; he would cheat himself into doing what could 
not be done; he would count backwards and forwards, 
one, two, three, three, two, one, one, two—-— 

And then, all at once, the tired sinews were braced 
like steel, and his back straightened, and his breath 
came full and clear. The blow had rung hollow. 
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He could have yelled as he sent the great bar 
flying against the bricks again and again, far in the 
shadow, and the echo rang back, louder and louder, 
every time. 

The bar ran through and the end he held shot 
from his hands, as the resistance failed at last, and 
half the iron went out on the other side. He drew it 
back quickly and looked to see if there were any light, 
but there was none. He did not care, for the rest 
would be child’s play compared with what he had done, 
and easier than play now that he had the certainty of 
safety. 

The first thing to be done was to tell Sabina that 
the danger was past. He crept back with his light 
and stood upright. It hurt him to straighten himself, 
and he now knew. how tremendous the labour had been; 
the last furious minutes had been like the delirium of a 
fever. But he was tough and used to every sort of 
fatigue, and hope had come back; he forgot how thirsty 
he had been, and did not even glance behind him at 
the water. 

Sabina was still asleep. He stood before her, and 


hesitated, for it seemed cruel to wake her, even to tell 
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‘her the good news. He would go back and widen the 
‘breach, and when there was room to get out, he could 
‘come and fetch her. She had put out the lamp. He 


lighted it again quietly, and was going to place it 
where it could not shine in her eyes and perhaps wake 
her, when he paused to look at her face. 

It was very still, and deadly pale, and her lips were 
blue. He could not see that she was breathing, for his 
‘coat hung loosely over her slender figure. She looked 
almost dead. Her gloved hands lay with the palms 
upwards, the one in her lap, the other on the ground 
‘beside her. He touched that one gently with the back 
of his own, and it seemed to him that it was very cold, 
through the glove. 

He touched her cheek in the same way, and it felt 


‘like ice. It would surely be better to wake her, and 


make her move about a little. He spoke to her, at first 
‘softly, and then quite loud, but she made no sign, 
Perhaps she was not asleep, but had fainted from 
weariness and cold; he knelt beside her, and took her 
hand in both his own, chafing it between them, but still 
she gave no sign. It was certainly a fainting fit, and 


che knew that if a woman was pale when she fainted, 
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she should be laid down at full length, to make the 
blood return to her head. Kneeling beside her, he 
lifted her carefully and placed her on her back beside 
the Aphrodite, smoothing out his waistcoat under her 
head, not for a pillow but for a little protection from 
the cold ground. 

Then he hesitated, and remained some time kneeling 
beside her. She needed warmth more than anything 
else; he knew that, and he knew that the best way to 
warm her a little was to hold her in his arms. Yet he 
would try something else first. 

He bent over her and undoing one of the buttons 
of the coat, he breathed into it again and again, long, 
warm breaths. He did this for a long time, and then 
looked at her face, but it had not changed. He felt 
the ground with his hand, and it was cold; as long as 
she lay there, she could never get warm. 

He lifted her again, still quite unconscious, and sat 
with her in his arms, as he had done before, laying her 
head against the hollow of his shoulder, and pressing 


her gently, trying to instil into her some of his own 3 


strong life. 


At last, she gave a little sigh, and moved her head, 
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nestling herself to him, but it was long before she 
spoke. He felt the consciousness coming back in her, 
and the inclination to move, rather than any real motion 
in her delicate frame, the more perceptible breathing, 
and then the little sigh came again, and at last the 
words. 

“I thought we were dead,” she said, so low that he 
could barely hear. 

“No, you fainted,” he answered. “We are safe. I 
have got the bar through the wall.” 

She turned up her face feebly, without lifting her 
head. 

“Really? Have you done it?” 

“Yes. In another hour, or a little more, the hole 
will be wide enough for us to get through it.” 

She hid her face again, and breathed quietly. 

“You do not seem glad,” he said. 

“Tt seemed so easy to die like this,” she an- 
swered. 

But presently she moved in his arms, and looked 
up again, and smiled, though she did not try to speak 
again. He himself, almost worn out by what he had 
done, was glad to sit still for awhile. His blood was 
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if not racing through him now, his head was not on fire. 
A It seemed quite natural that he should be sitting there, 
holding her close to him and warming her back to life 


A with his own warmth. 
“ It was a strange sensation, he thought afterwards, 
when many other things had happened which were not 


long in following upon ‘the events of that night. He 


- could not quite believe that he was almost stupid with 
extreme fatigue, and yet he remembered that it had 
. 4 been more like a calm dream than anything else, a 
í dream of peace and rest. At the time, it all seemed 
natural, as the strangest things do when one has been 
i face to face with death for a few hours, and when one 
is so tired that one can-hardly think at-all. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THERE was less consternation in the Volterra house- 
hold than might have been expected when Sabina did 
not come in before bedtime. The servants knew that 
she had gone out with an old gentleman, a certain 
Signor Sassi, at about five o’clock, but until Volterra 
came in, the Baroness could not find out who Sassi 
was, and she insisted on searching every corner of the 
house, as if she were in quest of his biography, for the 
servants assured her that Sabina was still out, and they 
certainly knew. She carefully examined Sabina’s room 
too, looking for a note, a line of writing, anything to 
explain the girl’s unexpected absence. 

She could find nothing except the short letter from 
Sabina’s mother to which reference has been made, and 
she read it over several times. Sabina received no 
letters, and had been living in something like total isola- 
tion. The Baroness had reached a certain degree of 


intimacy with her beloved aristocracy; but though she 
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occasionally dropped in upon it, and was fairly well re- 
ceived, it rarely, if ever, dropped in upon her. It showed 
itself quite willing, however, to accept a formal invitation 
to a good dinner at her house. 

She telephoned to the Senate and to a club, but 
Volterra could not be found. Then she went to dress, 
giving orders that Sabina was to be sent to her the 
moment she came in. She was very angry, and her 
sallow face was drawn into severe angles; she scolded 
her maid for everything, and rustled whenever she moved. 

At last the Baron came home, and she learned who 
Sassi was. Volterra was very much surprised, but said 
that Sassi must have come for Sabina in connexion with 
some urgent family matter. Perhaps someone of her 
family had died suddenly, or was dying. It was very 
thoughtless of Sabina not to leave a word of explana- 
tion, but Sassi was an eminently respectable person, and 
she was quite safe with him. 

The Baron ate his dinner, and repeated the sub- 
stance of this to his wife before the servants, whose 
good opinion they valued. Probably Donna Clementina, 


the nun, was very ill, and Sabina was at the convent. 


No, Sabina did not love her sister, of course; but one 
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always went to see one’s relations when they were dying, 
in order to forgive them their disagreeable conduct; all 
Romans did that, said the Baroness, and it was very 
proper. By-and-by a note could be sent to the convent, 
or the carriage could go there to bring Sabina back. 
But the Baron did not order the carriage, and became 
very thoughtful over his coffee and his Havana. Sabina 
had been gone more than four hours, and that was cer- 
tainly a longer time than could be necessary for visiting 
a dying relative. He said so. 

“Perhaps,” suggested his wife, “it is the Prince who 
is ill, and Signor Sassi has taken Sabina to the country 
to see her brother.” 

“No,” answered the Baron after a moment’s thought. 
“That family is eccentric, but the girl would not have 
gone to the country without a bag.” 

“There is something in that,” answered the Baroness, 
and they relapsed into silence. 

Yet, she was not satisfied, for, as her husband said, 
the Conti were all eccentric. Nevertheless, Sabina 
would at least have telegraphed, or sent a line from the 
station, or Sassi would have done it for her, for he was 


a man of business, 
4* 
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After a long time, the Baroness suggested that if 
her husband knew Sassi’s address, someone should be 
sent to his house to find out if he had gone out of 
town. 

“I have not the least idea where he lives,” the Baron 
said. “As long as I had any business with him, I ad- 
dressed him at the palace.” 

“The porter may know,” observed the Baroness. 

“The porter is an idiot,” retorted the Baron, puffing 
at his cigar. 

His wife knew what that meant, and did not 
inquire why an idiot was left in charge of the palace, 
Volterra did not intend to take that way of making 
inquiries about Sabina, if he made any at all, and the 
Baroness knew that when he did not mean to do a 


thing, the obstinacy of a Calabrian mule was docility 


compared with his dogged opposition. Moreover, she 
would not have dared to do it unknown to him. There 
was some good reason why he did not intend to look 
for Sassi. 

“Besides,” he condescended to say after a long 
time, “she is quite safe with that old man, wherever 


they are.” 
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“Society might not think so, my dear,” answered 
the Baroness in mild protest. 

“Society had better mind its business, and let us 
take care of ours.” 

“Yes, my dear, yes, of course!” 

She did not agree with him at all. Her ideal of 
a happy life was quite different, for she was very much 
pleased when society took a lively interest in her doings, 
and nothing interested her more than the doings of 
society. She presently ventured to argue the case. 

“Yes, of course,” she repeated, by way of preliminary 
conciliation. “I was only wondering what people will 
think, if anything happens to the girl while she is under 
our charge.” 

“What can happen to her?” 

“There might be some talk about her going out in 
this way. ‘The servants know it, you see, and she is 
evidently not coming home this evening. They know 
that she went out without leaving any message, and 
they must think it strange.” 

“T agree with you.” 

“Well, then, there will be some story about her. Do 
you see what I mean?” 
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“Perfectly. But that will not affect us in the least. 
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Everyone knows what strange people the Conti are, 
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and everybody knows that we are perfectly respectable. 


If there is a word said about the girl’s character, you 
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will put her into the carriage, my dear, and deposit her 
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at the convent under the charge of her sister. Every- 
body will say that you have done right, and the matter 
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À “I will certainly not let her live under my roof, if 
D she stays out all night without giving a satisfactory ac- 
count of herself.” 


“But her mother——” 


AREA 


“Her mother is no better than she should be,” ob- 
served the Baron virtuously, by way of answer. 


The Baroness was very much disturbed. She had 
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been delighted to be looked upon as a sort of pro- 
vidence to the distressed great, and had looked forward 
to the social importance of being regarded as a second 
‘4 mother to Donna Sabina Conti. She had hoped to 
make a good match for her, and to shine at the wed- 
ding; she had dreamed of marrying the girl to Mali- 


nH pieri, who was such a fine fellow, and would be so rich 


| 
will be settled.” 
“You would not really send her to the convent!” 
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some day that he might be trapped into taking a wife 
without a dowry. 
These castles in the air were all knocked to pieces 


by the Baron’s evident determination to get rid of Sabina. 


“I thought you liked the girl,” said the Baroness in 
a tone of disappointment. 

Volterra stuck out both his feet and crossed his 
hands on his stomach, after his manner, smoking vigor- 
ously. Then, with his cigar in one corner of his mouth, 
he laughed out of the other, and assumed a playful ex- 
pression. 

“T do not like anybody but you, my darling,” he 
said, looking at the ceiling. “Nobody in the whole wide 
world! You are the deposited security. All the other 
people are the floating circulation.” 

He seemed pleased with this extraordinary view 
of mankind, and the Baroness smiled at her faithful 
husband. She rarely understood what he was doing, 
and hardly ever guessed what he meant to do, but she 
was absolutely certain of his conjugal fidelity, and he 
gave her everything she wanted. 

“The other people,” he said, “are just notes, and 


nothing else. When a note is damaged or worn out, 
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you can always get a new one at the bank, in exchange 
for it. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, my dear. That is very clever.” 

“Tt is very true,” said the Baron. “The Conti family 
consists chiefly of damaged notes.” 

He had not moved his cigar from the corner of his 
mouth to speak. 

“Yes, my dear,” answered the Baroness, meekly, 
and when she thought of her last interview with the 
dowager Princess, she was obliged to admit the fitness 
of the simile. 

“The only one of them at all fit to remain in cir- 
culation,” he continued, “was this girl. If she stays out 
all night she will be distinctly damaged, too. Then you 
will have to pass her off to someone else, as one does, 
you know, when a note is doubtful.” 

“The cook can generally change them,” observed 
the Baroness irrelevantly. 

“I do not think she is coming home,” said the 
Baron, much more to the point. 

“I hope she will! After all, if she does not, you 


yourself say that she is quite safe with this Signor 


Sassi——” 
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“I did not say that she would be safe from gossip 
afterwards, did I?” 

It was perfectly clear by this time that he wished 
Sabina to leave the house as soon as possible, and that 
he would take the first opportunity of obliging her to 
do so. Even if his wife had dared to interfere, it 
would have been quite useless, for she knew him to be 
capable of hinting to the girl herself that she was no 
longer welcome. Sabina was very proud, and she would 
not stay under the roof an hour after that. 

“I did not suggest that you should bring her here,” 
Volterra continued presently. “Please remember that. 
I simply did not object to her coming. That was 
all the share I had in it. In any case I should have 
wished her to leave us before we go away for the sum- 
mer.” 

“I had not understood that,” answered the Baro- 
hess resignedly. “I had hoped that she might come 
with us.” 

“She has settled the matter for herself, my dear. 


After this extraordinary performance, I must really de- 


cline to be responsible for her any longer.” 
Tt was characteristic of his methods that when he 
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had begun to talk over the matter before dinner, she 
had not been able to guess at all how he would ulti- 
mately look at it, and that he only let her know his 
real intention by degrees. Possibly, he had only wished 
to gain time to think it over. She did not know that 
he had asked Malipieri to leave the Palazzo Conti, and 
if she had, it might not have occurred to her that 
there was any connexion between that and his desire 
to get rid of Sabina. His ways were complicated, 
when they were not unpleasantly direct, not to say 
brutal. 

But the Baroness was much more human, and had 
grown fond of the girl, largely because she had no 
daughter of her own, and had always longed to have 
one. Ambitious women, if they have the motherly in- 
stinct, prefer daughters to sons. One cannot easily tell 
what a boy may do when he grows up, but a girl can 
be made to do almost anything by her own mother, or 
to marry almost anyone. The Baroness’s regret for los- 
ing Sabina took the form of confiding to her husband 
what shé had hoped to do for the girl. 

“T am very sorry,” she said, “but if you wish her 


to go, she must leave us. Of late, I had been thinking 
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that we might perhaps marry her to that clever Mali- 


pieri.” 

The Baron smiled thoughtfully, took his cigar from 
his lips at last, and looked at his wife. 

“To Malipieri?” he asked, as if not quite under- 
standing the suggestion. 

«Yes, I am sure he would make her a very good 
husband. He evidently admires her, too.” 

“Possibly. I never thought of it. But she has no 
dowry. That is an objection.” 

“He will be rich some day. Is he poor now?” 

“No. Not at all.” 

“And she certainly likes him very much. It would 
be a very good match for her.” 

«Admirable. But I do not think we need trouble 
ourselves with such speculations, since she is going to 
leave us so soon.” 

“J shall always take a friendly interest in her,” said 
the Baroness, “wherever she may be.” 

“Very well, my dear,” Volterra answered, dropping 
the end of his cigar and preparing to rise. “That will 
be very charitable of you. But your friendly interest 


can never marry her to Malipieri.” 
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“Perhaps not. But it might have been done, if she 
had not been so foolish.” 

“No,” said the Baron, getting to his feet, “it never 
could have been done.” 

“Why not?” asked his wife, surprised by the de- 
cision of his tone. 

“Because there is a very good reason why Malipieri 
cannot marry her, my dear.” 

“A good reason?” 

“A very good reason, My dear, I am sleepy. I 
am going to bed.” 

Volterra rang the bell by the fireplace, and a man 
appeared almost instantly. 

“You may put out the lights,” he said. “We are 
going to bed.” 

“Shall anyone sit up, in case Donna Sabina should 
come in, Excellency?” asked the servant. 
“NO” 
He went towards the door, and his wife followed 


him meekly. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Sapina’s strength revived in the warm night air, 


out in the courtyard, under the stars, and the awful 


danger from which Malipieri had saved her and him- 


self looked unreal, after the first few moments of liberty. 
She got his watch out of her glove where it had been 
so many hours, and by the clear starlight they could 
see that it was nearly twenty minutes past two o’clock, 
Malipieri had put out the lamp, and the lantern had 
gone out for lack of oil, at the last moment. It was 
important that Sabina should not be seen by the 
porter, in the very unlikely event of his being up at 
that hour. 

They had not thought that it could be so late, for 
it was long since Sabina had looked at the watch. 
The first thing that became clear to Malipieri was 
that it would be out of the question for him to 
take her home that night. The question was where 
else to take her. She was exhausted, too, and 


needed food at once, and her clothes were wet from 
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the dampness: It would be almost a miracle if she 
did not fall ill, even if she were well taken care of at 
once, 

There was only one thing to be done; she must go 
up to his apartment, and have something to eat, and 
then she must rest. In the meantime they would make 
some plan in order to explain her absence. 

The porter’s wife might have been of some use, if 
she could have been trusted with what must for ever 
remain a dead secret, namely, that Sabina had spent 
the night in Malipieri’s rooms; for that would be the 
plain fact to-morrow morning. What had happened to 
Sassi and Masin was a mystery, but it was inconceiv- 
able that either of them should have been free to act 
during the past eight or nine hours and should have 
made no effort to save the two persons to whom they 
were respectively devoted, as to no one else in the world. 

Exhausted though he was, Malipieri would have 
gone down into the cellars at once to try and find 
some trace of them, if he had not felt that Sabina 
must be cared for first; and moreover he was sure 
that if he found them at all, he should find them both 
dead, 
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All this had been clear to him before he had at 
last succeeded in bringing her out into the open air. 

“There is no help for it,’ he whispered, “you 
must come upstairs. Do you think you can walk so 
far?” 

“Of course I can!” she answered, straightening her- 
self bravely. “I am not at all tired.” 

Nevertheless she gladly laid her hand on his aching 
arm, and they both walked cautiously along the paved 
gutter that separated the wall from the gravel, for 
their steps would have made much more noise on 
the latter. All was quiet, and they reached Mali- 
pieri’s door, by the help of a wax light. He led her 
in, still carrying the match, and he shut the door softly 
after him. 

“At least,” Sabina said, “no one can hear us here.” 

“Hush!” 

He suspected that Toto must have got out, but was 
not sure. After lighting a candle, he led the way into 
his study, and made Sabina sit down, while he went 
back. He returned in a few moments, having assured 
himself that Toto had escaped by the window, and that 
Masin was not in, and asleep. 
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“Masin has disappeared,” he said. “We can talk 
as much as we please, while you have your supper.” 

He had brought bread and wine and water, which 
he set before her, and he went off again to find some- 
thing else. She ate hungrily after drinking a glass at 
a draught. He reappeared with the remains of some 
cold meat and ham, 

“Tt is all I have,” he explained, “but there is plenty 
of bread.” 

“Nothing ever tasted so good,” answered Sabina 
gravely. 

He sat down opposite to her and drank, and began 
to eat the bread. His hands were grimy, and had bled 
here and there at the knuckles where they had grazed 
the broken masonry. His face was streaked with dried 
perspiration and dust, his collar was no longer a collar 
at all. 

As for Sabina, she had tied to take off the fawn- 
coloured hat, but it had in some way become entangled 
with her unruly hair, and it was hanging down her 
back. Otherwise, as she sat there her dress was not 
visibly much the worse for the terrible adventure. Her 
skirt was torn and soiled, indeed, but the table hid it, 
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and the coat had kept the body of her frock quite 
clean. She did not look much more dishevelled than 
if she had been at a romping picnic in the country. 

Nor did she look at all ill, after the wine and the 
first mouthfuls of food had brought all the warmth back 
to her. If anything, she was less pale than usual now, 
her lips were red again, and there was light in her 
eyes. There are little women who look as if they had 
no strength at all, and seem often on the point of 
breaking down, but who could go through a battle or a 
shipwreck almost without turning a hair, and without 
much thought of their appearance either; nor are they 
by any means generally the mildest and least reckless 
of their sex. 

The two ate in silence for several minutes, but they 
looked at each other and smiled now and then, while 
they swallowed mouthful after mouthful. 

“I wish I had counted the slices of bread I have 
eaten,” said Sabina at last. 

Malipieri laughed gaily. It did not seem possible 
that an hour or two earlier they had been looking death 
in the face. But his laughter died away suddenly, and 
he was very grave in a moment. ae 
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«I do not know what to do now,” he said. “We 
shall have to make the Baroness believe that you 
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have spent the night at Sassi’s house. That is the 
only place where you can possibly be supposed to have 
been. I am not good at lying, I believe. Can you help 
me at all?” 

Sabina laughed. 

“That is a flattering way of putting it!” she an- 
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swered. “It is true that I was brought up to lie about 
everything, but I never liked it. The others used to 
ask me why I would not, and whether I thought myself 
better than they.” 

“What are we to do?” 


t “Suppose that we tell the truth,” said Sabina, nib- 
‘| bling thoughtfully at a last slice of bread. “It is much 
ii easier, you know.” 

i “yes” 

r Malipieri set his elbows on the table, leaned his 


bearded chin upon his scarred knuckles and looked at 
her. He wondered whether in her innocence she even 
faintly guessed what people would think of her, if they 
knew that she had spent a night in his rooms. He 


had no experience at all of young girls, and he won- 
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dered whether there were many like Sabina. He thought 
it unlikely. 

“I believe in telling the truth, too,” he said at last. 
“But when you do, you must trust the person to whom 
it is told. Now the person in this case will be the 


Baroness Volterra, I shall have to go and see her in 


m 


the morning, and tell her what has happened. Then, 
if she believes me, she must come here in a cab and 
take you back. That will be absolutely necessary. You 
need say nothing that I have not said, and I shall say 
nothing that is not true.” 

“That is the best way,” said Sabina, who liked the 
simplicity of the plan. 

Her voice sounded sleepy, and she suppressed a 
little yawn. 

“But suppose that she refuses to believe me,” Mali- 
pieri continued, without noticing her weariness, “what 
then?” 

“What else can she believe?” asked Sabina, indif- 
ferently. 

Malipieri did not answer for a long time, and looked 


away, while he thought over the very diffigult situation. 


When he turned to her again, he saw that she was 
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resting her head in her hand and that her eyes were 
closed. 

“You are sleepy,” he said. 

She looked up, and smiled, hardly able to keep her 
eyes opon. 

“So sleepy!” she answered slowly. “I cannot keep 
awake a moment longer.” 

“You must go to bed,” he said, rising. 

“Yes—anywhere! Only let me sleep.” 

“You will have to sleep in my room. Do you mind 
very much?” 

“Anywhere!” She hardly knew what she said, she 
hardly saw his face any longer. 

He led the way with one of the lights, and she fol- 
lowed him with her eyes half shut. 

“Tt seems to be in tolerably good order,” he said, 
glancing round, and setting down the candle. “The 
key is in the inside. Turn it, please, when I am 
gone.” 

The room was scrupulously neat. Malipieri shut the 
window carefully. When he turned, he saw that she 
was sitting on the edge of the bed, nodding with 


sleep. 
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“Good night,” he said, in a low voice that was never- 
theless harsh. “Lock your door.” 

“Good night,” she answered, with an effort. 

He did not look at her again as he went out and 
shut the door, and he went quickly through the small 
room which divided the bedroom from the study, and 
in which he kept most of his clothes. He was very 
wide awake now, in spite of being tired, and he sat 
down in his armchair and smoked for some time. Sud- 
denly he noticed the state of his hands, and he realised 
what his appearance must be. 

Without making any noise, though he was sure that 
Sabina was in a deep sleep by this time, he went back 
through the first door and quietly got a supply of 
clothes, and took them with him to Masin’s room, and 
washed there, and dressed himself as carefully as if he 
were going out. Then he went back to his study and 
sat down wearily in his armchair. Worn out at last, he 
was asleep in a few minutes, asleep as men are after a 
battle, whether the fight has ended in victory or defeat. 
Even the thought of Sabina did not keep him awake, 
and he would not have thought of her at all as he sat 


down, if he could have helped it, 
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After such a night as they had passed it was not 
likely that they should wake before ten o'clock on the 
following. morning. 

But the porter was up early, as usual, with his 
broom, to sweep the stairs and the paved entrance 
under the arch. When he had come back from the 
errand on which Malipieri had sent him, it had been al- 
ready dusk. He had gone up and had rung the bell 
several times, but as no one opened he had returned to 
his lodge. It was not unusual for Malipieri and Masin 
to be both out at the same time, and he thought it 
likely that they were in the vaults. He cursed them 
both quietly for the trouble they had given him of 
mounting the stairs for nothing, and went to his supper, 
and in due time to bed. 

He must go up again at eight o’clock, by which 
time Malipieri was always dressed, and as it was now 
only seven o’clock he had plenty of time to sweep. So 
he lit his pipe deliberately and took his broom, and 
went out of his lodge. 

The first thing that met his eye was a dark stain 
on the stones, close to the postern. He passed his 


broom over it, and saw that it was dry; and it was red, 
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but not like wine. Wine makes a purple stain on stones. 
He stooped and scratched it with his thick thumbnail. 
It was undoubtedly blood, and nothing else. Someone 
had been badly hurt there, or being wounded had stood 
some moments on the spot to open the door and get 
out. 

The old man leaned on his broom awhile, consider- 
ing the matter, and debating whether he should call his 
wife. His natural impulse was not to do so, but to get 
a bucket of water and wash the place before she could 
see it. The idea of going out and calling a policeman 
never occurred to him, for he was a real Roman, and 
his first instinct was to remove every trace of blood 
from the house in which he lived, whether it had been 
shed by accident or in quarrel. On the other hand, 
his wife might come out at any moment, to go to her 
work, and find him washing the pavement, and she 
would of course suppose that he had killed somebody 
or had helped to kill somebody during the night, and 
would begin to scream, and call him an assassin, and 
there would be a great noise, and much trouble after- 
wards. According to his view, any woman would 


naturally behave in this way, and as his views were 
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founded on his own experience, he was probably right, 
so far as his wife was concerned. He therefore deter- 
mined to call her. 

She came, she saw, she threw up her hands and 
moaned a little about the curse that was on the house, 
and she helped him to scrub the stones as quickly as 
possible. When that was done, and when they had 
flooded the whole pavement under the arch, in order to 
conceal the fact that it had been washed in one place, 
jt occurred to them that they should look on the stairs, 
to see if there were any blood there, and in the court- 
yard, too, near the entrance, but they could not find 
anything, and it was time for the woman to go to the 
place where she worked all day at ironing fine linen, 
which had been her occupation before she had been 
married. So she went away, leaving her husband 
alone. 

He smoked thoughtfully and swept the stone gutter, 
towards the other end of the courtyard. He noticed 
nothing unusual, until he reached the door of the coach- 
house, and saw that it was ajar, whereas it was always 
locked, and he had the key in his lodge. He opened 
it, and looked in, The flood of morning light fell upon 
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a little heap of broken brick and mortar, and he saw at 
a glance that a small breach had been made in the 
wall. This did not surprise him, for he knew that 
Malipieri and Masin had made holes in more than one 
place, and the architect had more than once taken the 
key of the coach-house. 

What frightened him was the steady, roaring sound 
that came from the breach. He would as soon have 
thought of trusting himself to enter the place, as of 
facing the powers of darkness, even if his big body 
could have squeezed itself through the aperture. But 
he guessed that the sound came from the “lost water,” 
which he had more than once heard in the cellar be- 
low, in its own channel, and he was instinctively sure 
that something had happened which might endanger 
the palace. The cellars were probably flooded. 

On the mere chance that the door of the winding 
staircase might not be locked, he went out and turned 
into the passage where it was. He found it wide open: 
He had in his pocket one of those long wax tapers 
rolled into a little ball, which Roman porters generally 
have about them; he lit it and went down. There was 
water at the foot of the steps, water several feet deep, 
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He retreated, and with more haste than he usually 
showed to do anything, he crossed the courtyard and 
went up to call Malipieri. 


But Malipieri was asleep in his armchair in the 
inner room, and the bell only rang in the outer 
hall. The old man rang it again and again, but no 


one came. 


Then he stood still on the landing, took off his cap 
and deliberately scratched his head. In former times, 
it would have been his duty to inform Sassi, in whom 
centred every responsibility connected with the palace. 
But the porter did not know whether Sassi were dead 
or alive now, and was quite sure that the Baron would 


not approve of sending for him. 


There was nothing to be done but to inform the 


Baron himself, without delay, since Malipieri was ap- 


parently already gone out. The Baron would take the 


responsibility, since the house was his. 


The porter went down to his lodge, took off his old 
linen jacket and put on his best coat and cap, put some 
change into his pocket, went out and turned the key of 
the lock in the postern, and then stumped off towards 
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the Piazza Sant’ Apollinare to get a cab, for there was 
no time to be lost. 

It was eight o’clock when he rang at the smart new 
house in the Via Ludovisi. Sabina and Malipieri had 
slept barely five hours. 

A footman in an apron opened the door, and with- 
out waiting to know his business, asked him why he did 
not go to the servants’ entrance. 

“T live in a palace where there is a porter,” an- 
swered the old man, assuming the overpowering manner 
that belongs to the retainers of really great old Roman 
houses. “Please inform the Baron that the ‘lost water’ 
has broken out and flooded the cellars of the Palazzo 


Conti, and that I am waiting for instructions.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


VOLTERRA went to bed early, but he did not rise 
late, for he was always busy, and had many interests 
that needed constant attention; and he had preserved 
the habits of a man who had enriched himself and suc- 
ceeded in life by being wide wake and at work when 
other people were napping or amusing themselves. At 
eight o’clock in the morning, he was already in his 
study, reading his letters, and waiting for his secre- 
tary. 

He sent for the porter, listened to his story at- 
tentively, and without expressing any opinion about 
what had happened, went directly to the palace in the 
cab which had brought the old man. He made the 
latter sit beside him, because it would be an excellent 
opportunity of showing the world that he was truly 
democratic. Half of Rome knew him by sight at least, 


though not one in twenty thousand could have defined 


his political opinions, 
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At the palace he paid the cabman instead of 
keeping him by the hour, for he expected to stay some 
time, and it was against his principles to spend a 
farthing for what he did not want. As he entered 
through the postern, he glanced approvingly at the 
damp pavement. He did not in the least believe that 
the porter washed it every morning, of course, but he 
appreciated the fact that the man evidently wished him 
to think so, and was afraid of him. 

“You say that you rang several times at Signor 
Malipieri’s door,” he said. “Has he not told you that 
he is going to live somewhere else?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Does he never leave his key with you when he 
goes out?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you see him come in last night? Was he at 
home?” 

“No, sir. I rang several times, about dusk, but no 
one opened. I did not hear him come in after that. 
Shall I go up and ring again?” 

“No.” Volterra reflected for a moment. “He has 
left, and has taken his key by mistake,” he said. “But 
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I should think that you must have seen him go. He 
would have had some luggage with him.” 


The porter explained that Malipieri had sent him 
on an errand on the previous afternoon, and had been 
gone when he returned. This seemed suspicious to 
Volterra, as indeed it must have looked to anyone. 
Considering his views of mankind generally, it was not 
surprising if he thought that Malipieri might have ab- 
sconded with something valuable which he had found in 
the vaults. He remembered, too, that Malipieri had 
been unwilling to let him visit the treasure on the 
previous day, and had named the coming afternoon 
instead. 


“Can you get a man to open the door?” he asked. 


“There is Gigi, the carpenter of the palace, an- 
swered the porter. “He is better than a locksmith and 
his shop is close by—but there is the water in the 


cellars——” 


“Go and get him,” said the Baron, “I will wait 
here.” 


The porter went out, and Volterra began to walk 


slowly up and down under the archway, breathing the 
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morning air with satisfaction, and jingling a little bunch 


of keys in his pocket. 

There was a knock at the postern. He listened 
and stood still. He knew that the porter had the key, 
for he had just seen him return it to his pocket after 
they had both come in; he did not wish to be disturbed 
by anyone. else just then, so he neither answered nor 
moved. The knock was repeated, louder than before. 
It had an authoritative sound, and no one but Malipieri 
himself would have a right to knock in that way. 
Volterra went to the door at once, but did not 
open it. 

“Who is there?” he asked, through the heavy 
panel. 

“The police,” came the answer, short and sharp. 
“Open at once.” 

Volterra opened, and was confronted by a man in 
plain clothes who was accompanied by two soldiers in 
grey uniforms, and another man, who looked like a cab- 
man. On seeing a gentleman, the detective, who had 
been about to enter unceremoniously, checked himself 
and raised his hat, with an apology. Volterra stepped 
back. 
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“Come in,” he said, “and tell me what your busi- 
ness is. I am the owner of this palace, at present. I 
am Baron Volterra, and a Senator.” 

The men all became very polite at once, and entered 
rather sheepishly. The cabman came in last and 
Volterra shut the door. 

“Who is this individual?” he asked, looking at the 
cabman. 

“Tell your story,” said the man in plain clothes, ad-` 
dressing the latter. 

“J am a coachman, Excellency,” the man answered 
in a servile tone. “I have a cab, number eight hundred 
and seventy-six, at the service of your Excellency, and 
it was I who drove the gentleman to the hospital yester- 
day afternoon.” 

“What gentleman?” 

“The gentleman who was hurt in the house of your 
Excellency.” 

Volterra stared from the cabman to the man in 


plain clothes, not understanding. Then it occurred to 


him that the men in uniform might be wearing it as a 


disguise, and that he had to do with a party of clever 
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thieves, and he felt for a little revolver which he always 
carried about with him. 

“I know nothing about the matter,” he said. 

“Excellency,” continued the cabman, “the poor 
gentleman was iying here, close to the door, bleeding 
from his head. You see the- porter has washed the 
stones this morning.” 

“Go on.” Volterra listened attentively. l 

“A big man who looked more like a workman than 
a servant came to call me in the square. When we 
got here, he unlocked the door himself, and made me 
help him to put the gentleman into the cab. It was 
about half-past five or a quarter to six, Excellency, and 
I waited at the hospital door till eight o’clock, but could 
not get any money.” 

“What became of the big man who called you?” 
asked Volterra. “Why did he not pay you?” 

“He was arrested, Excellency.” 

“Arrested? Why? For taking a wounded man to 
the hospital.” 

“Yes. You can imagine that I did not wish to be 
concerned in other people’s troubles, Excellency, nor to 


be asked questions. So when I had seen the man and 
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the doorkeepers take the gentleman in, I drove on about 


twenty paces, and waited for the man to come out. But 
soon two policemen came and went in, and came out 
again a few minutes later with the big man walking 
quietly between them, and they went off in the other 
direction, so that he did not even notice me.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“May it please your Excellency, I went back to the 
door and asked the doorkeeper why the man had been 
arrested, and told him I had not been paid. But he 
laughed in my face, and advised me to go to the police 
for my fare, since the police had taken the man away. 
And I asked him many questions but he drove me away 
with several evil words.” 

“Ts that all that happened?” asked Volterra. “Do 
you know nothing more?” 

“Nothing, your Excellency,” whined the man, “and 
I am a poor father of a family with eight children, and 
my wife is ill——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Volterra, “I suppose so. And 
what do you know about it all?” he inquired, turning 
to the man in plain clothes. 


“This, sir. The gentleman was still unconscious 
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this morning, but turns out to be a certain Signor 
Pompeo Sassi. His cards were in his pocket-book. 
The man who took him to the hospital was arrested 
because he entirely declined to give his name, or to 
explain what had happened, or where he had found 
the wounded gentleman. Of course all the police 
stations were informed during the night, as the affair 
seemed mysterious, and when this cabman came this 
morning and lodged a complaint of not having been 
paid for a fare from this palace to the hospital, it 
looked as if whatever had happened, must have hap- 
pened here, or near here, and I was sent to make 
inquiries.” 

“That is perfectly clear,” the Baron said, taking 
out his pocket-book. “You have no complaint to 
make, except that you were not paid,” he continued, 
speaking to the cabman. “There are ten francs, which 
is much more than is owing to you. Give me your 
number.” 

The man knew that it was useless to ask for more, 
and as he produced his printed number and gave it, he 
implored the most complicated benedictions, even to 


miracles, including a thousand years of life and ever- 
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and his descendants. 
“I suppose he may go now,” Volterra said to the 
police-officer. 2 
The cabman would have liked to stay, but one of 


lasting salvation afterwards, all for the Baron, his family, | 
the soldiers opened the postern and stood waiting by it | 


ten francs. 

“I know Signor Sassi,” he said to the detective. 
“He was the agent pf Prince Conti’s estate, and of 
this palace. But I did not know that he had been 
here yesterday afternoon. I live in the Via Ludo- 
visi and had just come here on business, when you 
knocked.” 

He was very affable now, and explained the porter’s 
absence, and the fact that a gentleman who had lived 
in the house, but had left it, had accidentally taken his 
key with him, so that it was necessary to get a workman 
“to open the door. 

“And it is as well that you should be here,” he 


till he had gone out, and closed it upon his parting 
volley of blessings. The Senator reflected that they 
might mean a vote, some day, and did not regret his 
added, “for the big man of whom the cabman spoke | 
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may be the servant of that gentleman. I remember 
seeing him once, and I noticed that he was unusually 
big. He may have been here yesterday after his 
master left, and we may find some clue in the apart- 
ment.” 


“Excellent!” said the detective, rubbing his hands. 


He was particularly fond of cases in which doors 
had to be opened by force, and understood that part of 
his business thoroughly. 


The key turned in the lock of the postern, and the 
porter entered, bringing Gigi with him. They both 
started and turned pale when they saw the policeman 
and the detective. 


“At what time did Signor Malipieri send you out on 
that errand yesterday afternoon?” asked Volterra look- 


ing hard at the porter. 


The old man drew himself up, wiped his fore- 
head with a blue cotton handkerchief, and looked from 
the Baron to the detective, trying to make out whether 
his employer wished him to speak the truth. A 
moment’s reflection told him that he had better do so, 
as the visit of the police must be connected with the 
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stain of blood he had washed from the pavement, and 
he could prove that he had nothing to do with it. 

“It was about five o’clock,” he answered quietly. 

“And when did you come back?” enquired the 
detective. 

“Tt was dusk. It was after Ave Maria, for I heard 
the bells ringing before I got here.” 

“And you did not notice the blood on the stones 
when you came in, because it was dusk, I suppose,” 
said the detective, assuming a knowing smile, as if he 
had caught the man. 

“I saw it this morning,” answered the porter without 
hesitation, “and I washed it away.” 

“You should have called the police,” said the other, 
severely. 

“Should I, sir?” The porter affected great politeness 
all at once. “You will excuse my ignorance.” 

“We are wasting time,” Volterra said to the 
detective. “The porter knows nothing about it. Let us 
go upstairs.” 

He led the way, and the others followed, in- 
cluding Gigi, who carried a leathern bag containing a 


few tools. 
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“Jt is of no use to ring again,” observed Volterra. 
“There cannot be anybody in the apartment, and this 
is my own house. Open that door for us, my man, 
and do as little damage as you can.” 

Gigi looked at the patent lock. 

“I cannot pick that, sir,” he said. “The gentleman 
made me put it on for him, and it is one of those 
American patent locks.” 

“Break it, then,” Volterra answered. 

Gigi selected a strong chisel, and inserted the blade 
in the crack of the door, on a level with the brass disk. 
He found the steel bolt easily. 

“Take care,” he said to the Baron, who was nearest 
to him and drew back to give him room to swing his 
hammer. 

He struck three heavy blows, and the door flew 
open at the third. The detective had looked at his 
watch, for it was his business to note the hour at which 
any forcible entrance was made. It was twenty minutes 
to nine. Malipieri and Sabina had slept a little more 
than five hours and a half. 

Malipieri, still sleeping heavily in his armchair, 


heard the noise in a dream. He fancied he was in the 
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vaults again, driving his crowbar into the bricks, and 
that he suddenly heard Masin working from the other 
side. But Masin was not alone, for there were voices, 
and he had several people with him. 

Malipieri awoke with a violent start. Volterra, the 
detective, the two police soldiers, Gigi and the porter 
were all in the study, looking at him as he sat there 
in his armchair, in the broad light, carefully dressed 
as if he had been about to go out when he had sat 
down. 

“You sleep soundly, Signor Malipieri,” said the fat 
Baron, with a caressing smile. 

Malipieri had good nerves, but for a moment he 
was dazed, and then, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, he was thoroughly frightened, for he knew that 
Sabina must be still asleep in his room, and in spite of 
his urgent request when he had left her, he did not 
believe that she had locked the door after all. The 
first thought that flashed upon him was that Volterra 
had somehow discovered that she was there, and had 
come to find her. There were six men in the room, 
he guessed that the Baron was one of those people 
who carry reyolvers about with them, and two of the 
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others were police soldiers, also armed with revolvers. 
He was evidently at their mercy. Short of throwing 
at least three of the party out of the window, nothing 
could avail. Such things are done without an effort on 
the stage by the merest wisp of a man, but in real life 
one must be a Hercules or a gladiator even to attempt 
them. Malipieri thought of what Sabina had said in 
the vault. Had any two people ever been in such a 
situation before? 


For one instant, his heart stood still, and he passed 
his hand over his eyes. 


“Excuse me,” he said then, quite naturally. “I had 
dressed to go to your house this morning, and I fell 
asleep in my chair while waiting till it should be time. 
How did you get in? And why have you brought these 
people with you?” 

He was perfectly cool now, and the Baron regretted 
that he had made a forcible entrance. 


“I must really apologise,” he answered. “The 


porter rang yesterday evening, several times, and again 
this morning, but could get no answer, and as you had 


told me that you were going to change your quarters, 
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we supposed that you had left and had accidentally 
taken the key with you.” 


Malipieri did not believe a word of what he said, 


but the tone was very apologetic. 


“The cellars are flooded,” said the porter, speaking 
over Volterra’s shoulder. 


“T know it,” Malipieri answered. “I was going to 
inform you of that this morning,” he continued, speak- 
ing to the Baron. “I do not think that the police are 
necessary to our conversation,” he added, smiling at the 


detective. 


«I beg your pardon, sir,” answered the latter, “but 
we are here to ask if you know anything of a grave 
accident to a certain Signor Sassi, who was taken from 
this palace unconscious, yesterday afternoon, at about a 
quarter to six, by a very large man, who would not give 
any name, nor any explanation, and who was consequently 


arrested.” 

Malipieri did not hesitate. 

“Only this much,” he replied. “With the 
authority of the Senator here, who is the owner of 


the palace, I have been making some archeological 
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excavations in the cellars. Signor Sassi was the 
agent——” 

“I have explained that,” interrupted the Baron, 
turning to the detective. “I will assume the whole 
responsibility of this affair. Signor Sassi shall be well 
cared for. I shall be much obliged if you will leave us.” 

He spoke rather hurriedly. 

“It is my duty to make a search in order to dis- 
cover the motive of the crime,” said the detective with 
importance. 

“What crime?” asked Malipieri with sudden stern- 
ness. 

“Signor Sassi was very badly injured in this palace,” 
answered the other. “The man who took him to the 
hospital would give no account of himself, and the cir- 
cumstances are suspicious. The Baron thinks that the 
man may be your servant.” 

“Yes, he is my servant,” Malipieri said. “Signor 
Sassi was trying to follow me into the excavations——” 

“Yes, yes—that is of no importance,” interrupted 
Volterra. 

«I think it is,” retorted Malipieri. “I will not let 


any man remain in prison suspected of having tried to 
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murder poor old Sassi! I went on,” he continued, ex- 
plaining to the detective, “leaving the two together. 
The old gentleman must have fallen and hurt himself 
so badly that my man thought it necessary to carry him 
out at once. When I tried to get back, I found that 
the water had risen in the excavations and that the 
passage was entirely closed, and I had to work all night 
with a crowbar and pickaxe to break another way for 
myself. As for my man, if he refused to give any 
explanations, it was because he had express orders to 
preserve the utmost secrecy about the excavations. He 
is a faithful fellow, and he obeyed. That is all.” 

“A very connected account, sir, from your point of 
view,” said the detective. “If you will allow me, I will 
write it down. You see, the service requires us to note 
everything.” 

“Write it down by all means,” Malipieri answered 
quietly. “You will find what you need at that table.” 

The detective sat down, pulled back the cuff of his 
coat, took up the pen and began his report with a 
magnificent flourish. 

“You two may go,” said Malipieri to the porter and 


Gigi. “We shall not want you any more.” 
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“As witnesses, perhaps,” said the detective, over- 


hearing. “Pray let them stay.” 


He went on writing, and the Baron settled himself 
in Malipieri’s armchair, and lit a cigar. Malipieri walked 
slowly up and down the room, determined to keep per- 
fectly cool. 


“I hope the Baroness is quite well,” he said, after 
a time. 

“Quite well, thank you,” answered Volterra, nodding 
and smiling. 

Malipieri continued to pace the floor, trying to see 
some way out of the situation in which he was caught, 
and praying to heaven that Sabina might still be sound 
asleep. If she were up, she would certainly come to 
the study in search of him before long, as the doors 
opened in no other direction. All his nerves and 
faculties were strung to the utmost tension, and if the 
worst came he was prepared to attempt anything. 

“Tt is a very fine day after the rain,’ observed the 
Baron, presently. 

“Tt never rains long in Rome, in the spring,” an- 
swered Malipieri. 
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The detective wrote steadily, and neither spoke again 
till he had finished. 
“Of course,” he said to Malipieri, “you are quite 


sure of your statements.” 

“Provided that you have written down exactly what 
I said,” Malipieri answered. 

The detective rose and handed him the sheets, at 
which he glanced rapidly. 

“Yes. That is what I said.” 

“Let me see,” Volterra put in, rising and holding 
out his hand. 

He took the paper and read every word carefully, 
before he returned the manuscript. 

“You might add,” he said, “that I have been most 
anxious to keep the excavations a secret because I do 
not wish to be pestered by reporters before I have 
handed over to the government any discoveries which 
may be made.” 

“Certainly,” answered the man, taking his pen again, 
and writing rapidly. 

Volterra was almost as anxious to get rid of him as 
Malipieri himself. What the latter had said had informed 
him that in spite of the water the vaults could be 
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reached, and he was in haste to go down. He had, 
indeed, noted the fact that whereas Sabina had left his 
house with Sassi at five o’clock, the latter had been 
taken to the hospital only three-quarters of an hour 
later, and he wondered where she could be; but it did 
not even occur to him as possible that she should be in 
Malipieri’s apartment. The idea would have seemed 
preposterous. 

The detective rose, folded the sheets of paper 
and placed them in a large pocket-book which he pro- 
duced. 

“And now, gentlemen,” he said, “we have only one 
more formality to fulfil, before I have the honour of tak- 
ing my leave.” 

“What is that?” asked the Baron, beginning to show 
his impatience at last. 

“Signor Malipieri—is that your name, sir? Yes. 
Signor Malipieri will be kind enough to let me and my 
men walk through the rooms of the apartment.” 

“I think that is quite unnecessary,” Malipieri an- 
swered. “By this time Signor Sassi has probably 
recovered consciousness, and has told his own story, 
which will explain the accident.” 
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“In the performance of my duty,” objected the 
detective, “I must go through the house, to see whether 
there are any traces of blood. I am sure that you will 
make no opposition.” 

Fate was closing in upon Malipieri, but he kept his 
head as well as he could. He opened the door that 
led back to the hall. 

“Will you come?” he said, showing the way. 

The detective glanced at the other door, but said 
nothing and prepared to follow. 

“I will stay here,” said the Baron, settling himself 
in the armchair again. 

“Oh no! Pray come,” Malipieri said. “I should 
like you to see for yourself that Sassi was not hurt 
here.” 

Volterra rose reluctantly and went with the rest. 
His chief preoccupation was to get rid of the detective 
and his men as quickly as possible. Malipieri opened 
the doors as he went along, and showed several empty 
rooms, before he came to Masin’s. 

“This is where my man sleeps,’ he said care- 
lessly. 

The detective went in, looked about and suddenly 
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pounced upon a towel on which there were stains of 
blood. 

“What is this?” he asked sharply. “What is the 
meaning of this?” 

Malipieri showed his scarred hands. 

“After I got out of the vault, I washed here,” he 
said. “I had cut my hands a good deal, as you see. 
Of course the blood came off on the towels.” 

The detective assumed his smile of professional cun- 
ning. 

“I understand,” he said. “But do you generally 
wash in your servant’s room?” 

“No. It happened to be convenient when I got in. 
There was water here, and there were towels.” 

“Tt is strange,” said the detective. 

Even Volterra looked curiously at Malipieri, for he 
was much puzzled. But he was impatient, too, and 
came to the rescue. 

“Do you not see,” he asked of the detective, “that 
Signor Malipieri was covered with dust and that his 
clothes were very wet? There they are, lying on the 
floor. He did not wish to go to his bedroom as he was, 
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taking all that dirt and dampness with him, so he came 
a here.” 
y “That is a sufficient explanation, I am sure,” said 
| iy Malipieri. aa 
| F “Perfectly, perfectly,” answered the detective, smiling. | 
| “Wrap up those towels in a newspaper,” he said to the 


Es -be very careful in the execution of our duties. If Signor 


i Sassi should unfortunately die in the hospital, and 
} especially if he should die unconscious, the matter 
h would become very serious, and I should be blamed if 
I had not made a thorough examination.” 

“I hope he is not so seriously injured,” said Mali- 
% pieri. 
| “The report we received was that his skull was 
H fractured,’ answered the detective calmly. “The hos- 
x pitals report all suspicious cases to the police stations 


i by telephone during the night, and of course, as your 


two soldiers. “We will take them with us. You see,” 
he continued in an apologetic tone, “we are obliged to 
| 


k man refused to speak, special inquiries were made about 
, 


the wounded gentleman.” 


“I understand,” said Malipieri. “And now, I sup- 


pose, you have made a sufficient search.” 
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“We have not seen your own room. If you will 
show me that, as a mere formality, I think I need not 
trouble you any further.” 

It had come at last. Malipieri felt himself growing 
cold, and said nothing for a moment. Volterra again 
began to watch him curiously. 

“I fancy,” the detective said, “that your room opens 
from the study in which we have already been. I only 
wish to look in.” 

“There is a small room before it, where I keep my 
clothes.” 

“I suppose we can go through the small room?” 

“You may see that,” said Malipieri, “but I shall not 
allow you to go into my bedroom,” 

“How very strange!” cried Volterra, staring at 
him. 

Then the fat Baron broke into a laugh, that made 
his watch-chain dance on his smooth and rotund 
speckled waistcoat. 

“T see! I see!” he tried to say. 

The detective understood, and smiled in a subdued 
way. Malipieri knit his brows angrily, as he felt himself 


becoming more and more utterly powerless to stave off 
-i 
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the frightful catastrophe that threatened Sabina. ` But 


the detective was anxious to make matters pleasant by 


diplomatic means. 

“I had not been told that Signor Malipieri was a 
married man,” he said. “Of course, if the Signora 
Malipieri is not yet visible, I shall be delighted to give 
her time to dress.” 

Malipieri bit his lip and made a few steps up and 
down. 

“J did not know that your wife was in Rome,” 
Volterra said, glancing at him, and apparently confirm- 
ing the detective in his mistake. 

“For that matter,’ said the detective, “I am a 
married man myself, and if the lady is in bed, she 
might allow me to merely stand at the door, and 
glance in.” 

“I think she is still asleep,” Malipieri answered. 
“J do not like to disturb her, and the room is quite 
dark.” 

“My time is at your disposal,” said the detective. 
“Shall we go back and wait in the study? You would 
perhaps be so kind as to see whether the Signora is 
awake or not, but I am quite ready to wait till she 
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comes out of her room. I would not put her to any 
inconvenience for the world, I assure you.” 

“Really,” the Baron said to Malipieri, “I think you 
might wake her.” 

The soldiers looked on stolidly, the porter kept his 
eyes and ears open, and Gigi, full of curiosity, wore 
the expression of a smiling weasel. To the porter’s 
knowledge, so far as it went, no woman but his own 
wife had entered the palace since Malipieri had been 
living in it. 

Malipieri made no answer to Volterra’s last speech, 
and walked up and down, seeking a solution. The 
least possible one seemed to be that suggested by the 
Baron himself. The latter, though now very curious, 
was more than ever in a hurry to bring the long 
enquiry to a close. It occurred to him that it would 
simplify matters if he and Malipieri and the detective 
were left alone together, and he said so, urging that 
as there was unexpectedly a lady in the case,- the 
presence of so many witnesses should be avoided. Even 
now he never thought of the possibility that the lady in 
question might be Sabina. 


The detective now yielded the point willingly 
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enough, and the soldiers were sent off with Gigi and 
the porter to wait in the latter’s lodge. It was a slight 
relief to Malipieri to see them go. He and his two 
companions went back to the study together. 

The Baron resumed his seat in the armchair; he 
always sat down when he had time, and he had not 
yet finished his big cigar. The detective went to the 
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window and looked out through the panes, as if to give 
Malipieri time to make up his mind what to do; and 
Malipieri paced the floor with bent head, his hands in 
his pockets, in utter desperation. At any moment 
Sabina might appear, yet he dared not even go to her 
door, lest the two men should follow him. 

But at least he could prevent her from coming in, 
for he could lock the entrance to the small room, As 
he reached the end of his walk he turned the key and 
put it into his pocket. The detective turned round 
sharply and Volterra moved his head at the sound. 

“Why do you do that?” he asked, in a tone of an- 
noyance. 

“Because no one shall go in, while I have the key,” 


Malipieri answered. 


«I must go in, sooner or later,” said the detective. 
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“I can wait all day, and all night, if you please, for I 
shall not use force where a lady is concerned. But I 
must see that room.” 


Like all such men, he was obstinate, when he be- 
lieved that he was doing his duty. Malipieri looked 
from him to Volterra, and back again, and suddenly 
made up his mind. He preferred the detective, of the 
two, if he must trust anyone, the more so as the latter 
probably did not know Sabina by sight. 


“If you will be so kind as to stay there, in that 
armchair,” he said to Volterra, “I will see what I can 


do to hasten matters. Will you?” 


“Certainly. I am very comfortable here.” The 
Baron laughed a little. 


“Then,” said Malipieri, turning to the detective, 
“kindly come with me, and I will explain as far as I 
can.” 

He took the key from his pocket again, and opened 
the door of the small room, let in the detective and 
shut it after him without locking it. He had hardly 


made up his mind what to say, but he knew what he 
wished. 
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“This is a very delicate affair,” he began in a 
whisper.. “I will see whether the lady is awake.” 

He went to the door of the bedroom on tiptoe and 
listened. Not a sound reached him. ‘The room was 


Pa 


quite out of hearing of the rest of the apartment, and 
Sabina, accustomed as she was to sleep eight hours 
without waking, was still resting peacefully. Malipieri 
came back noiselessly. 

“She is asleep,” he whispered. “Will you not take 
my word for it that there is nothing to be found in the 
room which can have the least connection with Sassi’s 
accident?” 

The detective shook his head gravely, and raised 
his eyebrows, while he shut his eyes, as some men do 
when they mean that nothing can convince them. 


«I advise you to go in and wake your wife,” he 
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whispered, still very politely. “She can wrap herself 
up and sit in a chair while I look in.” 

“That is impossible. I cannot go in and wake 
her.” 


The detective looked surprised, and was silent for a 


moment. 
“This is a very strange situation,” he muttered. 
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“A man who dares not go into his wife’s room when 
she is asleep—I do not understand.” 

“I cannot explain,” answered Malipieri, “but it 
is altogether impossible. I ask you to believe me, 
on my oath, that you will find nothing in the 


room.” 


| “I have already told you, sir, that I must fulfil 
the formalities, whatever I may wish to believe. And 
it is my firm belief that Signor Sassi came by the 
injuries of which he may possibly die, somewhere in 
' this apartment, yesterday afternoon., My reputation is 
at stake, and I am a government servant. To oblige 
you, I will wait an hour, but if the lady is not awake 
then, I shall go and knock at that door and call until 
she answers. It would be simpler if you would do 
it yourself. That is all, and you must take your 

à choice.” 
Malipieri saw that he must wake Sabina, and 
explain to her through the door that she must dress. 
He reflected a moment, and was about to ask the 
detective to go back to the study, when a sound 
of voices came from that direction, and one was a 


woman’s. 
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“Tt seems that there is another lady in the house,” 
said the detective. “Perhaps she can help us. Surely 
you will allow a lady to enter your wife’s room and 
wake her.” 

But Malipieri was speechless at that moment and 
was leaning stupidly against the jamb of the study 
door. He had recognised the voice of the Baroness 
talking excitedly with her husband. Fate had caught 
him now, and there was no escape. Instinctively, he 
was sure that the Baroness had come in search of 
Sabina, and would not leave the house till she had 


found her, do what he might. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue Baroness had been called to the telephone five 
minutes after Volterra had gone out with the porter, 
leaving word that he was going to the Palazzo Conti 
and would be back within two hours. The message 
she received was from the Russian Embassy, and in- 
formed her that the Dowager Princess Conti had arrived at 
midnight, was the guest of the Ambassador, and wished 
her daughter Sabina to come and see her between 
eleven and twelve o'clock. In trembling tones the 
Baroness had succeeded in saying that Sabina should 
obey, and had rung off the connexion at once. Then, 
for the first time in her life, she had felt for a moment 
as if she were going to faint. 

The facts, which were unknown to her, were simple 
enough. The Ambassador had been informed that a 
treasure had been discovered, and telegraphed the fact 
in cypher to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Saint 
Petersburg, who had telegraphed the news to Prince 
Rubomirsky, who had telegraphed to the Ambassador, 
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who was his intimate friend, requesting him to receive 
the Princess for a few days. As the Prince and his 
sister were already in the country, in Poland, not far 
from the Austrian frontier, it had not taken her long to 
reach Rome. Of all this, the poor Baroness was in 
ignorance. The one fact stared her in the face, that 
the Princess had come to claim Sabina, and Sabina had 
disappeared. 

She had learned that the porter had come to say 
that the cellars of the Palazzo Conti were flooded, and 
she knew that her husband would be there some time. 
She found Sassi’s card, on which his address was 
printed, and she drove there in a cab, climbed the 
stairs and rang the bell. The old woman who opened 
was in terrible trouble, and was just going out. She 
showed the Baroness the news of Sassi’s mysterious 
accident shortly given in a paragraph of the Messaggero, 
the little morning paper which is universally read 
greedily by the lower classes. She was just going to 
the accident hospital, the “Consolazione,” to see her 
poor master. He had gone out at half-past four on 
the previous afternoon, and she had sat up all night, 


hoping that he would come in. She was quite sure 
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that he had not returned at all after he had gone out, 
She was quite sure, too, that he had been knocked 
down and robbed, for he had a gold watch and chain, 
and always carried money in his pocket. 

The Baroness looked at her, and saw that she was 
speaking the truth and was in real distress. It would 
be quite useless to search the rooms for Sabina. The 
old woman-servant had no idea who the Baroness was, 
and in her sudden trouble would certainly have con- 
fided to her that there was a young lady in the house, 
who had not been able to get home. 

“For the love of heaven, Signora,” she cried, “come 
with me to the hospital, if you know him, for he may 
be dying.” 

The Baroness promised to go later, and really in- 
tended to do so. She drove to the convent in which 
Donna Clementina was now a cloistered nun, and 
asked the portress whether Donna Sabina Conti had 
been to see her sister on the previous day. The 
portress answered that she had not, and was quite 
positive of the fact. The Baroness looked at her 
watch and hastened to the Palazzo Conti, When 
she got there, the porter had already returned to his 
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lodge, and he led her upstairs and to the door of the 
study. 


y Finding her husband alone, she explained what was 


> 


the matter, in a few words and in a low voice. The 
i Princess had come back, and wished to see Sabina that 
} very morning, and Sabina could not be found. She 
l sank into a chair, and her sallow face expressed the 
utmost fright and perplexity. 

“Sassi left our house at five o’clock with Sabina,” 
said the Baron, “and at a quarter to six he was taken 


nd 
from the door of this palace to the hospital by Mali- 
4 pieri’s man. Either Malipieri or his man must have 
i seen her.” 
i “She is here!” cried the Baroness in a loud tone, 
something of the truth flashing upon her. “I know she 
is here!” 

z 

Volterra’s mind worked rapidly at the possibility, 

as at a problem. If his wife were not mistaken it was 

easy to explain Malipieri’s flat refusal to let anyone 


enter the bedroom. 


“You may be right,” he said, rising. “If she is 


in the palace she is in the room beyond that one.” 
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He pointed to the door. “You must go in,” he said. 
“Never mind Malipieri. I will manage him.” 

At that moment the door opened. Malipieri had 
recovered his senses enough to attempt a final re- 
sistance, and stood there, very pale, ready for any- 
thing, 

But the fat Baron knew what he was about, and 
as he came forward with his wife he suddenly thrust 
out his hand at Malipieri’s head, and the latter saw 
down the barrel of a heavy bulldog revolver. 

“You must let my wife pass,” cried Volterra, coolly, 
“or I will shoot you.” 

Malipieri was as active as a sailor. In an instant 
he had hurled himself, bending low, at the Baron’s 
knees, and the fat man fell over him, while the re- 
volver flew from his hand, half across the room, for- 
tunately not going off as it fell on its side. While 
Malipieri was struggling to get the upper hand, the 
detective ran forward and helped Volterra. The two 
threw themselves upon the younger man, and between 
the detective’s wiry strength and the Baron’s tremendous 
weight, he lay panting and powerless on his back for 
an instant, 
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The Baroness had possibly assisted at some scenes 
of violence in the course of her husband’s checkered 
career. At all events, she did not stop to see what 
happened after the way was clear, but ran to the door 
of the bedroom, and threw it wide open, for it was not 
locked. The light that entered showed her where the 
‘window was; she opened it in an instant, and looked 
round. 

Sabina was sitting up in bed, staring at her with 
a dazed expression, her hair in wild confusion round 
her pale face and falling over her bare neck, Her 
clothes lay in a heap on the floor, beside the bed. 
Never was any woman more fairly caught in a situa- 
tion impossible to explain. Even in that first mo- 
ment, she felt it, when she looked at the Baroness’s 
face. 

The latter did not speak, for she was utterly in- 
capable of finding words. The sound of a scuffle could 
be heard from the study in the distance; she quietly 
shut the door and turned the key. Then she came 
and stood by the bed, facing the window. Sabina had 
sunk back upon the pillows, but her eyes looked up 
bravely and steadily. Of the two she was certainly 
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the one less disturbed, even then, for she remembered 
that Malipieri had meant to go and tell the Baroness 
the whole truth, early in the morning. He had done 
so, of course, and the Baroness had come to take her 
back, very angry of course, but that was all. This was 
what Sabina told herself, but she guessed that matters 
would turn out much worse. 

“Did he tell yod how it happened that I could not 
get home?” she asked, almost calmly. 

“No one has told me anything. Your mother ar- 
rived in Rome last night. She is at the Russian Em- 
bassy and wishes to see you at eleven o’clock.” 

“My mother?” Sabina raised herself on one hand 
in surprise. 

“Yes. And I find you here.” 

The Baroness folded her arms like a man, her brows 
contracted, and her face was almost livid. 

“Have you the face to meet your mother, after this?” 
she asked, sternly. 

“Yes—of course,” answered Sabina. “But I must 
go home and dress, My frock is ruined.” 

“You are a brazen creature,” said the Baroness in 
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disgust and anger. “You do not seem to know what 
shame means.” 

Sabina’s deep young eyes flashed; it was not safe 
to say such things to her. 

“I have done nothing to be ashamed of,” she an- 
swered, proudly, “and you shall not speak to me like 
that. Do you understand?” 

“Nothing to be ashamed of!” *The Baroness stared 
at her in genuine amazement. “Nothing to be ashamed 
of!” she repeated, and her voice shook with emotion. 
“You leave my house by stealth, you let no one know 
where you are going, and the next morning I find you 
here, in your lover’s house, in your lover’s room, the 
door not even locked, your head upon your lover’s 
pillow! Nothing to be ashamed of! Merciful heavens! 
And you have not only ruined yourself, but you have 
done an irreparable injury to honest people who took 
you in when you were starving!” 

The poor woman paused. for breath, and in her 
horror, she hid her face in her hands. She had her 
faults no doubt, and she knew that the world was bad, 
but she had never dreamt of such bare-faced and 


utterly monstrous cynicism as Sabina’s. If the girl had 
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been overcome with shame and repentance, and had 
broken down entirely, imploring help and forgiveness, 
as would have seemed natural, the Baroness, for her 
own social sake, might have been at last moved to help 
her out of her trouble. Instead, being a person of rigid 
virtue and judging the situation in the only way really 
possible for her to see it, she was both disgusted and 
horrified. -It was no wonder. But she was not pre- 
pared for Sabina’s answer. 

“Tf I were strong enough, I would kill you,” said 
the young girl, quietly laying her head on the pillow 
again. : 

The Baroness laughed hysterically. She felt as if 
she were in the presence of the devil himself. She was 
not at all a hysterical woman nor often given to dramatic 
exhibitions of feeling, but she had never dreamt that a 
human being could behave with such horribly. brazen 
shamelessness. 

For some moments there was silence, Then Sabina 
spoke, in a quietly scornful tone, while the Baroness 


turned her back on her and stood quite: still, looking’ 


out of the window. 


“I suppose you have a right to be surprised,” Sabina 
8* 
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said, “but you have no right to insult me and say 
things that are not true. Perhaps Signor Malipieri likes 
me very much. I do not know. He has never told 
me he loved me.” 

The Baroness’s large figure shook with fury, but 
she did not turn round. What more was the girl going 
to say? That she did not even care a little for the 
man with whom she had ruined herself? Yes. That 
was what she was going on to explain. It was beyond 
belief. 

“I have only seen him a few times,” Sabina said. 
“I daresay I shall be very fond of him if I see him 
often. I think he is very like my ideal of what a man 
should be.” 

The Baroness turned her face half round with an 
expression that was positively savage. But she said 
nothing, and again looked through the panes. She re- 
membered afterwards that the room smelt slightly of 
stale cigar smoke, soap and leather. 

“He wished me to see the things he has found 
before anyone else should,” Sabina continued. “So 
he got Sassi to bring me here. While we were in 


the vaults, the water came, and we could not get out. 
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He worked for hours to break a hole, and it was 
two o’clock in the morning when we were free. I 
had not had any dinner, and of course I could not go 
with him to your house at that hour, even if I had 
not been worn out. So he brought me here and gave 
me something to eat, and his room to sleep in. As 
for the door not being locked, he told me twice to 
lock it, and I was so sleepy that I forgot to. That is 
what happened.” 

After an ominous silence, the Baroness turned round. 
Her face was almost yellow now. 

“I do not believe a word you have told me,” she 
said, half choking. 

“Then go!” cried Sabina, sitting up with flashing 
eyes. “I do not care a straw whether you believe the 
truth or not! Go! Go!” 

She stretched out one straight white arm and pointed 
to the door, in wrath. The Baroness looked at her, 
and stood still a moment. Then she shrugged her 
shoulders in a manner anything but aristocratic, and 
left the room without deigning to turn her head. The 


instant she was gone, Sabina sprang out of bed and 
locked the door after her. è 
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Meanwhile, the struggle between Malipieri and his 
two adversaries had come to an end very soon. 
Malipieri had not really expected to prevent the Ba- 
roness from going to Sabina, but he had wished to try 
and explain matters to her before she went. He had 
upset. Volterra, because the latter had pointed a re- 
volver at his head, which will seem a sufficient reason 
to most hot-tempered men. The detective had sug- 
gested putting handcuffs on him, while they held 
him down, but Volterra was anxious to settle matters 
amicably. 

“Tt was my fault,” he said, drawing back. “I 
thought that you were going to resist, and I pulled 
out my pistol too soon. I offer you all my apo- 
logies.” 

He had got to his feet with more alacrity than 
might have been expected of such a fat man, and 
was adjusting his collar and tie, and smoothing his 
waistcoat over his rotundity. Malipieri had risen the 
moment he was free. The detective looked as if 
nothing had happened out of the common way, and 
the neatness of his appearance was not in the least dis- 
turbed. 


| 
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“I offer you my apologies, Signor Malipieri,” re- 
peated the Baron cordially and smiling in a friendly 
way. “I should not have drawn my pistol on you. I 
presume you will accept the excuses I make?” 

“Do not mention the matter,” answered Malipieri 
with coolness, but civilly enough, seeing that there was 
nothing else to be done. “I trust you are none the 
worse for your fall.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Volterra. “I hope,” 
he said, turning to the detective, “that you will say 
nothing about this incident, since no harm has been 
done. It concerns a private matter, I may -almost 
say, a family matter. I have some little influence, and 
if I can be of any use to you, I shall always be most 
happy.” 

The gratitude of so important a personage was not to 
be despised, as the detective knew. He produced a 
card bearing his name, and handed it to the Senator 


with a bow. 


“Always at your service, sir,’ he said. “It is very 
fortunate that the revolver did not go off and hurt one 
of us,” he added, picking up the weapon and handing 
it to Volterra. “I have noticed that these things almost 
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invariably kill the wrong person, when they kill anybody 
at all, which is rare.” 

Volterra smiled, thanked him and returned the re- 
volver to his pocket. Malipieri had watched the two 
in silence, Fate had taken matters out of his hands, 
and there was absolutely nothing to be done. In due 
time, Sabina would come out with the Baroness, but he 
could not guess what would happen then. Volterra 
would probably not speak out before the detective, who 
would not recognise Sabina, even if he knew her by 
sight. The Baroness would take care that he should 
not see the girls face, as both Volterra and Malipieri 
knew. 

The three men sat down and waited in silence after 
the detective had last spoken. Volterra lit a fresh 
cigar, and offered one to the detective a few moments 
later. The latter took it with a bow and put it into his 
pocket for a future occasion. 

The door opened at last, and the Baroness en- 
tered, her face discoloured to a blotchy yellowness 
by her suppressed anger. She stood still a mo- 
ment after she had come in, and glared at Malipieri, 
He and the detective rose, but Volterra kept his seat. 
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“Were you right, my dear?” the latter enquired, 
looking at her. 

“Yes,” she answered in a thick voice, turning to 
him for an instant, and then glaring at Malipieri again, 
as if she could hardly keep her hands from him in her 
righteous anger. 

He saw clearly. enough that she had not believed 
the strange story which Sabina must have told her, 
and he wondered whether any earthly power could 
possibly make her believe it in spite of herself. During 
the moments of silence that followed, the whole situa- 
tion rose before him, in the only light under which it 


could at first appear to any ordinary person. It was 


frightful to think that what had been a bit of romantic 
quixotism on his part, in wishing Sabina to see the 
statues which should have been hers, should end in 
her social disgrace, perhaps in her utter ruin if the 
Baroness and her husband could not be mollified. 
He did not know that there was one point in Sa- 
bina’s favour, in the shape of the Princess’s sudden 
return to Rome, though he guessed the Baroriess’s 
character well enough to have foreseen, had he known 


of the new complication, that she would swallow 
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her pride and even overlook Sabina’s supposed mis- 


deeds, rather than allow the Princess to accuse her of ` 


betraying her trust. and letting the young girl ruin her- 
self. 

“I must consult with you,” the Baroness said to 
her husband, controlling herself as she came forward 
into the room and passed Malipieri. “We cannot talk 
here,” she added, glancing at the detective. 

“This gentleman,” said Volterra waving his hand 
towards the latter, “is here officially, to make an enquiry 
about Sassi’s accident.” 

“I shall be happy to wait outside if you have pri- 
vate matters to discuss,” said the detective, who wished 
to show himself worthy of the Baron’s favour, if he 
could do so without neglecting his duties. 

“You are extremely obliging,” Volterra said, in a 
friendly tone. 

The detective smiled, bowed, and left the room by 
the door leading towards the hall. 

“It seems to me,” the Baroness said, still suppressing 
her anger, as she turned her face a little towards Mali- 
pieri and spoke at him over her shoulder, “it seems to 
me that you might go too,” 
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It was not for Malipieri to resent her tone or 


` words just then, and he knew it, though he hated 


her for believing the evidence of her senses rather 
than Sabina’s story. He made a step towards the 
door. 

“No,” Volterra said, without rising, “I think he 
had better stay, and hear what we have to say about 
this. After all, the responsibility for what has happened 
falls upon him.” 

“I should think it did!” cried the Baroness, 
breaking out at last, in harsh tones. “You abomin- 
able villain, you monster of iniquity, you snake, you 
viper——” 

“Hush, hush, my dear!” interposed the Baron, 
realising vaguely that his wife’s justifiable excitement 
was showing itself in unjustifiably vulgar vitupera- 
tion. 

“You toad!” yelled the Baroness, shaking her 
fist in Malipieri’s face. “You reptile, you accursed 
ruffian, you false, black-hearted, lying son of Satan!” 

She gasped for breath, and her whole frame 
quivered with fury, while her livid lips twisted them- 
selves to hiss out the epithets of abuse. Volterra 
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feared lest she should fall down in an apoplexy and 
b he rose from his seat quickly. He gathered her to 
| his corpulent side with one arm and made her turn 

away towards the window, which he opened with his 
- free hand. 


4 
“I should be all that, and worse, if a tenth of what | 
you believe were true,” Malipieri said, coming nearer 
and then standing still. 
He was very pale, and he was conscious of a 
cowardly wish that Volterra’s revolver might have 
| killed him ten minutes earlier. But he was ashamed 
of the mere thought when he remembered what 
Sabina would have to face. Volterra, while holding 
li his wife firmly against the window-sill, to force 
her to breathe the outer air, turned his head towards 
Malipieri. A 
“She is quite beside herself, you see,” he said 
apologetically. 
The Baroness was a strong woman, and after 
the first explosion of her fury she regained enough 
self-control to speak connectedly. She turned round, 
in spite of the pressure of her husband’s arm. 
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“He is not even ashamed of what he has done!” 
she said. “He stands there——” 

The Baron interrupted her, fearing another 'out- 
burst. 

“Let me speak,” he said, in the tone she could 
not help obeying. “What explanation have you to 
offer of Donna Sabina’s presence here?” he asked. 

As he put the question, he nodded significantly 
to Malipieri, over his wife’s shoulder, evidently to make 
the latter understand that he must at least invent 
some excuse if he had none ready. The Baron did 
mot care a straw what became of him, or of Sabina, 
and wished them both out of his way for ever, but 
he had always avoided scandal, and was especially 
anxious to avoid it now. 

Malipieri resented the hint much more than the 
Baroness’s anger, but he was far too much in the 
wrong, innocent though he was, to show his resent- 
ment. 

He told his story firmly and coolly, and it agreed 
exactly with Sabina’s. 

“That is exactly what happened last night,” he con- 
cluded. “If you will go down, you will find the breach 
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I made, and the first vaults full of water. I have no- 
thing more to say.” 

“You taught her the lesson admirably,” said the 
Baroness with withering scorn. “She told me the same 
story, almost word for word!” 

“Madam,” Malipieri answered, “I give you my word 
of honour that it is true.” 

“My dear,” Volterra said, speaking to his wife, 
“when a gentleman gives his word of honour, you are 
bound to accept it.” 

“I hope so,” said Malipieri. 

“Any man would perjure himself for a woman,” 
retorted the Baroness with contempt. 

“No, my dear,” the Baron objected, trying to 
mollify her. “Perjury is a crime, you know.” 

“And what he has done is a much worse crime!” 
she cried. 

“I have not committed any crime,” Malipieri an- 
swered. “I would give all I possess, and my life, to 
undo what has happened, but I have neither said nor 
done anything to be ashamed of. For Donna Sabina’s 
sake, you must accept my explanation. In time you 


will believe it.” 
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“Yes, yes,” urged Volterra, “I am sure you will, 
my dear. In any case you must accept it as the 
only one. I will go downstairs with Signor Malipieri 
and we will take the porter to the cellars.. Then 
you can go out with Sabina, and if you are careful 
no one will ever know that she has been here.” 


“And do you mean to let her live under your roof 
after this?” asked the Baroness indignantly. 


“Her mother is now in Rome,” answered Volterra 
readily. “When she is dressed, you will take her to 
the Princess, and you will say that as we are going 
away, we are reluctantly obliged to decline the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the young girl with us any longer. 
That is what you will do.” 

“I am glad you admit at least that she cannot live 
with us any longer,” the Baroness answered. “I am 
sure I have no wish to ruin the poor girl, who has 


been this man’s unhappy victim—-—” 
“Hush, hush!” interposed Volterra. “You must 
really accept the explanation he has given.” 


“For decency’s sake, you may, and I shall have to 
pretend that I do. At least,” she continued, turning 
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coldly to Malipieri, “you will make such reparation as 
bi is in your power.” 
“I will do anything I can,” answered Malipieri 
gravely. 
uN “You will marry her as soon as possible,” the 
lah Baroness said with frigid severity. “It is the only thing 
you can do.” 

Malipieri was silent. The Baron looked at him, 
and a disagreeable smile passed over his fat features. 
But at that moment the door opened, and Sabina 
entered. 

Without the least hesitation she came forward to 
Malipieri, frankly holding out her hand. 

“Good morning,” she said. “Before I go, I wish 
to thank you again for saving my life, and for taking 
care of me here.” 

i i He held her hand a moment. 

Hi “I ask your pardon, with all my heart, for hav- 

ing brought you into danger and trouble,” he an- 

fi swered. 

473 “Tt was not your fault,” she said. “It was 
nobody’s fault, and I am glad I saw the statues 

before anyone else. You told me last night that 
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you were probably going away. If we never meet 
again, I wish you to remember that you are not 
to reproach yourself for anything that may happen 
to me. You might, you know. Will you remember?” 

She spoke quite naturally and without the least 
fear of Volterra and his wife, who looked on and 
listened in dumb surprise at her self- possession. 
She meant every word she said, and more too, but 
she had thought out the little speech while she 
was dressing, for she had guessed what must be 
happening in the study. Malipieri fixed his eyes 
on hers gratefully, but did not find an answer at 
once. 

“Will you remember?” she repeated. 

“I shall never forget,” he answered, not quite 
steadily. 

By one of those miracles which are the birth- 
right of certain women, she had made her dress 
look almost fresh again. The fawn-coloured hat was 
restored to its shape, or nearly. The mud that 
had soiled her skirt had dried and she had brushed 
it away though it had left faint spots on the cloth, 


here and there; pins hid the little rents so cleverly 
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that only a woman’s eye could have detected any- 
thing wrong, and the russet shoes were tolerably 
presentable. The Baroness saw traces of the ad- 
venture to which the costume had been exposed, but 
Volterra smiled and was less inclined than ever to 
believe the story which both had told, though he did 
not say so. 

“My wife and I,” he said cordially, “quite under- 
stand what has happened, and no one shall ever know 
about it, unless you speak of it yourself. She will go 
home with you now, and will then take you to the 
Russian Embassy to see your mother.” 

Sabina looked at him in surprise, for she had 
expected a disagreeable scene. Then she glanced at 
the Baroness’s sallow and angry face, and she partly 
understood the position. 

“Thank you,” she said, proudly, “but if you do 
not mind, I will go to my mother directly. You 
will perhaps be so kind as to have my things sent 
to the Embassy, or my mother’s maid will come and 
get them.” 

“You cannot go looking like that,” said the Baroness 
severely, 
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“On the contrary,” Volterra interposed, “I think 
that considering your dangerous adventure, you look 
perfectly presentable. Of course, we quite understand 
that as the Princess has returned, you should wish to 
go back to her at once, though we are very sorry to 
let you go.” 


Sabina paused a moment before answering. ‘Then 
she spoke to the Baroness, only glancing at Vol- 
terra. 


“Until to-day, you have been very kind to me,” 
she said, with an effort. “I thank you for your 
kindness, and I am sorry that you think so badly 
of me.” 

“My dear young lady,” cried the Baron, lying with 
hearty cordiality, “you are much mistaken! I assure 
you, it was only a momentary misapprehension on the 
part of my wife, who had not even spoken with 
Signor Malipieri. His explanation has been more 
than satisfactory. Is it not so, my dear?” he asked, 
turning to the Baroness for confirmation of his fluent 
assurances, 


“Of course,” she answered, half choking, and 
9* 
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with a face like thunder; but she dared not dis- 


obey. 
“Tf my mother says anything about my frock, I 


shall tell her the whole story,” said Sabina, glancing at 
her skirt. 

“If you do,” said the Baroness, “I shall deny it 
from beginning to end.” 

“J think that it would perhaps be wiser to explain 
that in some other way,” the Baron suggested. “Signor 
Malipieri, will you be so very kind as to go down first, 
and take the porter with a light to the entrance of the 
cellars? He knows Donna Sabina, you see. I will 
come down presently, for I shall stay behind and ask 
the detective to look out of the window in the next 
room, while my wife and Donna Sabina pass through. 
In that way we shall be quite sure that she will 
not be recognised. Will you do that, Signor Mali- 
pieri? Unless you have a better plan to suggest, of 
course.” 

Malipieri saw that the plan was simple and ap- 
parently safe. He looked once more at Sabina, and 
she smiled, and just bent her head, but said nothing. 


He left the room. The detective was sitting in a 
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corner of the room beyond, and the two men ex- 
changed a silent nod as Malipieri passed. 

Everything was arranged as the Baron had planned, 
and ten minutes later the Baroness and Sabina de- 
scended the stairs together in silence and reached the 
great entrance. The two soldiers were standing by 
the open door of the lodge, and saluted in military 
fashion. Gigi, the carpenter, sprang forward and opened 
the postern door, touching his paper cap to the 
ladies. 

They did not exchange a word as they walked to 
the Piazza Sant’ Apollinare to find a cab. Sabina held 
her head high and looked straight before her, and the 
Baroness’s invisible silk bellows were distinctly audible 
in the quiet street. 

“By the hour,” said the Baroness, as they got into 
the first cab they reached on the stand. “Go to the 
Russian Embassy, in the Corso.” 
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y CHAPTER VI. 
| 


Bs “So you spent last night in the rooms of a man 
hey you have not seen half a dozen times,” said the 
| Princess, speaking with a cigarette in her mouth. 
| ss ; “And what is worse, those dreadful Volterra people 


found you there. No Conti ever had any common- 


h sense!” 
y} What Sabina had foreseen had happened. Her 


mother had looked her over, from head to foot, 
to see what sort of condition she was in, as a 
horse-dealer looks over a promising colt he has not 


i seen for some time; and the Princess had instantly 


+} detected the signs of an accident. In answer to 
had watched her face and innocent eyes while she 


i her question, Sabina told the truth. Her mother 
; 

| was telling the story, and needed no other confirma- 
f tion. 

+ «You are a good girl,” she continued, as Sabina 
: did not reply to the last speech. “But you are a little 


eij fool. I wonder why my children are all idiots! I am 
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not so stupid after all. I suppose it must have been 
your poor father.” 

The white lids closed thoughtfully over her magni- 
ficent eyes, and opened again after a moment, as if she 
had called up a vision of her departed husband and 
had sent it away again. 

“I suppose it was silly of me to go at all,” Sabina 
admitted, leaning back in her chair. “But I wanted so 
much to see the statues!” 

She felt at home. Her mother had brought her 
up badly and foolishly, and of late had neglected her 
shamefully. Sabina knew that and neither loved her 
nor respected her, and it was not because she was her 
mother that the girl felt suddenly at ease in her pre- 
sence, as she never could feel with the Baroness. She 
did not wish to be at all like her mother in character, 
or even in manner, and yet she felt that they belonged 
to the same kind, spoke the same language, and had 
an instinctive understanding of each other, though 
these things implied neither mutual respect nor affec- 
tion. 

“That horrible old Volterra!” said the Princess, 
with emphasis. “He means to keep everything he has 
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found, for himself, if he can. I have come only just in 
time.” 

Sabina did not answer. She knew nothing of 
the law, and though she fancied that she might 
have some morally just claim to a share in the 
treasure, she had never believed that it could be 
proved. 

“Of course,” the Princess continued, smoking 
thoughtfully, “there is only one thing to be done. You 
maest marry this Malipieri at once, whether you like him 
œ mot. What sort of man is he?” 

The int colour rose in Sabina’s cheeks, and not 
shogether at the mere thought of marrying Mali 
Geri; she was burt by the way her mother spoke of 


i 


y 


“What kind of man is he?” the Princess repeated. 
=I suppose he is a Venetian, a son of the man who 
married the Gradenigo heiress, about the time when 
I was married myself Is he the man who discovered 
Troy?” 

“Carthage, I think,” said Sabina. 

“Troy, Carthage, America, it is all the same He 
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discovered something, and I fancy he will be rich. But 
what is he like? Dark, fair, good, bad, snuffy or smart? 
As he is an archeologist, he must be snuffy, a bore, 
probably, and what the English call a male frump. It 
cannot be helped, my dear! You will have to marry 


him. Describe him to me.” 
“He is dark,” said Sabina. 


“I am glad of that. I always liked dark men—your 
father was fair, like you. Besides, as you are a blonde, 
you will always look better beside a dark husband. But 
of course he is dreadfully careless, with long hair and 
doubtful nails. All those people are.” 

“No,” said Sabina. “He is very nice-looking and 
neat, and wears good clothes.” 

The Princess’s brow cleared. 


“All the better,” she said. “Well, my dear, it is not 
so bad after all. We have found a husband for you, 
rich, of good family—quite as good as yours, my child! 


Good-looking, smart—what more do you expect? Be- 


sides, he cannot possibly refuse to marry you after what 
has happened. On the whole, I think your adventure 
has turned out rather well. You can be married in a 
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month. Everyone will think it quite natural that it 
should have been kept quiet until I came, you see.” 

“But even if I wanted to marry him, he will never 
ask for me,” objected Sabina, who was less surprised 
than might be expected, for she knew her mother 
thoroughly. 

The Princess laughed, and blew a cloud of smoke 
from her lips, and then showed her handsome teeth. 

“T have only to say the word,” she answered. 
“When a young girl of our world has spent the night 
in a man’s rooms, he marries her, if her family wishes 
it. No man of honour can possibly refuse. I suppose 
that this Malipieri is a gentleman?” 

“Indeed he is!” Sabina spoke with considerable 
indignation. 

“Precisely. Then he will come to me this afternoon 
and tell his story frankly, just as you have done—it was 
very sensible of you, my dear—and he will offer to 
marry you. Of course I shall accept.” 

“But mother,” cried Sabina, aghast at the sudden- 
ness of the conclusion, “I am not at all sure——” 

She stopped, feeling that she was much more sure 


of being in love with Malipieri than she had been when 
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she had driven to the palace with Sassi on the previous 
afternoon. 

“Ts there anyone you like better?” asked the 
Princess sharply. “Are you in love with anyone 
else?” 

“No! But——” 

“I had never seen your father when our marriage 
was arranged,” the Princess observed. 

“And you were very unhappy together,” Sabina 
answered promptly. “You always say so.” 

“Oh, unhappy? I am not so sure, now. Certainly 
not nearly so miserable as half the people I know. 
After all, what is happiness, child? Doing what you 
please, is it not?” 

Sabina had not thought of this definition, and she 
laughed, without accepting it. In one way, everything 
looked suddenly bright and cheerful, since her mother 
had believed her story, and she knew that she was not 
to go back to the Baroness, who had not believed her 
at all, and had called her bad names. 

“And I almost always did as I pleased,” the Princess 
continued, after a moment’s reflection. “The only 
trouble was that your dear father did not always like 
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what I did. He was a very religious man. That was 
what ruined us. He gave half his income to charities 
and then scolded me because I could not live on the 
other half. Besides, he turned the Ten Commandments 
into a hundred. It was a perfect multiplication table of 
things one was not to do.” 

Poor Sabina’s recollections of her father had nothing 
of affection in them, and she did not feel called upon 
to defend his memory. Like many weak but devout 
men, he had been severe to his children, even. to 
cruelty, while perfectly incapable of controlling his wife’s 
caprices. 

“I remember, though I was only a little girl when 
he died,” Sabina said. 

“Is Malipieri very religious?” the Princess asked. 
“I mean, does he make a fuss about having fish on 
Fridays?” She spoke quite gravely. 

“I fancy not,” Sabina answered, seeing nothing odd 
in her mother’s implied definition of righteousness. “He 


never talked to me about religion, I am sure.” 
“Thank God!” exclaimed the Princess devoutly. 
“He always says he is a republican,’ Sabina re- 
marked, glad to talk about him, 
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“Really?” The Princess was interested. “I adore 
revolutionaries,” she said, thoughtfully. “They always 
have something to say. I have always longed to meet 


a real anarchist.” 
“Signor Malipieri is not an anarchist,” said Sabina. 


“Of course not, child! I never said he was. All 
anarchists are shoemakers or miners, or something like 
that. I only said that I always longed to meet one. 
People who do not value their lives are generally 
amusing. When I was a girl, I was desperately in love 
with a cousin of mine who drove a four-in-hand down 
a flight of steps, and won a bet by jumping on a wild 
bear’s back. He was always doing those things. I loved 
him dearly.” The Princess laughed. 


“What became of him?” Sabina asked. 


“He shot himself one day in Geneva, poor boy, be- 
cause he was bored. I was always sorry, though they 
would not have let me marry him, because he had lost 
all his money at cards.” The Princess sighed. “Of 
course you want a lot of new clothes, my dear,” she 
said, changing the subject rather suddenly. “Have you 


nothing but that to wear?” 
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Sabina’s things had not yet come from the Via 
Ludovisi. She explained that she had plenty of 


§ clothes. 


“I fancy they are nothing but rags,’ her mother 
answered incredulously. “We shall have to go to Paris 
in any case for your trousseau. You cannot get any- 


r thing here.” 
“But we have no money,” objected Sabina. 
J 


\ “As if that made any difference! We can always 


get money, somehow. What a child you are!” 


\ Sabina said nothing, for she knew that her mother 
always managed to have what she wanted, even when 
f it looked quite impossible. The girl had been brought 
; up in the atmosphere of perpetual debt and borrowing 
y which seemed natural to the Princess, and nothing of 
~ that sort surprised her, though it was all contrary ° 
to her own instinctively conscientious and honourable 
nature. 

Her mother had always been a mystery to her, and 
now, as Sabina sat near her, she crossed her feet, which 
were encased in a pair of the Princess’s slippers, and 


looked at her as she had often looked before, wondering 
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how such a reckless, scatter-brained, almost penniless 
woman could have remained the great personage which 
the world always considered her to be, and that, too, 
without the slightest effort on her part to maintain her 
position. 

Then Sabina reflected upon the Baroness’s existence, 
which was one long struggle to reach a social elevation 
not even remotely rivalling that of the Princess Conti; 
a struggle in which she was armed with a large fortune, 
with her husband’s political power, with the most strictly 
virtuous views of life, and an iron will; a struggle which 
could never raise her much beyond the point she had 
already reached. 

Sabina’s meditations were soon interrupted by the 
arrival of her belongings, in charge of her mother’s 
maid, and the immediate necessity of dressing more 
carefully than had been possible when she had been so 


rudely roused by the Baroness. She was surprised to 
find herself so little tired by the desperate adventure, 
and without even a cold as the result of the never-to-be- 
forgotten chill she had felt in the vaults. 

In the afternoon, the Princess declared that she 
would not go out. She was sure that Malipieri would 
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present himself, and she would receive him in her 
boudoir. The Ambassador had given her a very pretty 
set of rooms. He was a bachelor, and was of course 
delighted to have her stay with him, and still more 
pleased that her pretty daughter should join her. It 
was late in the season, he was detained in Rome by an 
international complication, and he looked upon the 
arrival of the two guests as a godsend, more especially 
as the Princess was an old acquaintance of his and the 
wife of an intimate friend. Nothing could have been 
more delightful, and everything was for the best. The 
Princess herself felt that fortune was shining upon her, 
for she never doubted that she could lay hands on 
some of the money which the statues would bring, and 
she was sure, at least, of marrying Sabina extremely 
well in a few weeks, which was an advantage not to be 
despised. 

During the hours that followed her first conversa- 
tion with her mother, Sabina found time to reflect 
upon her own future, and the more she thought of it, 
the more rosy it seemed. She was sure that Malipieri 
loved her, though he had certainly not told her so yet, 


and she was sure that she had never met a man 
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whom she liked half so much. It was true that she 
had not met many, and none at all in even such in- 
timacy as had established itself between him and her 
at their very first meeting; but that mattered little, 
and last night she had seen him as few women ever 
see a man, fighting for her life and his own for hours 
together, and winning in the end. Indeed, had she 
known it, their situation had been really desperate, for 
while Masin was in prison and in ignorance of what 
had happened, and Sassi lying unconscious at the 
hospital after a fall that had nearly killed him outright, 
it was doubtful whether anyone else could have guessed 
that they were in the vaults or would have been able 
to get them out alive, had it been known. 

She had always expected to be married against 
‘her will by her mother, or at all events without any 
inclination on her own part. She had been taught 
that it was the way of the world, which it was better 
to accept. If the proposed husband had been a 
cripple, or an old man, she would have been capable 
of rebellion, of choosing the convent, of running away 
alone into the world, of almost anything. But if he 


had turned out to be an average individual, neither 
The Heart of Rome. Il, 10 
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uglier, nor older, nor more repulsive than many others, 
Y she would probably have accepted her fate with in- 
5 difference, or at least with the necessary resignation, 
i especially if she had never met Malipieri. Instead of 
A that, it was probably Malipieri whom she was to marry, 
A the one of all others whom she had chosen for herself, 
X i and in place of a dreary existence, stretching out through 
N endless blank years in the future, she saw a valley of 
À 


light, carpeted with roses, opening suddenly in the 
wilderness to receive her and the man she loved. 

It was-no wonder that she smiled in her sleep as 
she lay resting in the warm afternoon, in her own 
room. Her mother had made her lie down, partly 
because she was still tired, and partly because it would | 
be convenient that she should be out of the way if 
Malipieri came. 

He came, as the Princess had expected, and be- 
tween two and three o’clock, an hour at which he was 
almost sure to find her at home. From what Sabina 
had said to the Baroness in his presence, and from his 
judgment of the girl’s character, he felt certain that 


she would tell her mother the whole story at once. As 
they had acknowledged to each other in the vaults, 
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they were neither of them good at inventing falsehoods, 
and Sabina would surely tell the truth. In the ex- 
tremely improbable case in which she had not been 
obliged to say anything about the events of the night, 
his visit would not seem at all out of place. He had 
seen a good deal of Sabina during her mother’s absence, 
and it was proper that he should present himself in 
order to make the Princess’s acquaintance. 


He studied her face quickly as he came forward, 
and made up his mind that she expected him, though 
she looked up with an air of languid surprise as he 
entered. She leaned forward a little in her comfortable 


seat, and held out her plump hand. 


“I think I knew your mother, and my daughter 
has told me about you,” she said. “I am glad to 
see you.” 

“You are very kind,” Malipieri answered, raising 
her hand to his lips, which encountered a large, cool 
sapphire. “I have had the pleasure of meeting Donna 


Sabina several times.” 


“Yes, I know.” The Princess laughed. “Sit. down 


here beside me,’ and tell me all about your strange ad- 
1o* 
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| venture. You are really the man I mean, are you 
A not?” she asked, still smiling. “Your mother was a 
| | Gradenigo?” 

| “Yes, My father is alive. You may have met him, 
y though he rarely leaves Venice.” 

ii “I think I have, years ago, but I am not sure. Does 
`: he never come to Rome?” 

ò «He is an invalid now,” Malipieri explained gravely. 
y 


“He cannot leave the house.” 


| 
| “Indeed? I am very sorry. It must be dreadful 


to be an invalid. I was never ill in my life. But now 
that we have made acquaintance, do tell me all about 
last night! Were you really in danger, as Sabina thinks, 
or is she exaggerating?” 


“There was certainly no exaggeration in saying 
that we were in great danger, as matters have turned 
out,” Malipieri answered. “Of the two men who knew 
that we were in the vault, one is lying insensible, with 
a fractured skull, in the hospital of the Consolazione, 
and the other has been arrested by a mistake and is in 
prison. Besides, both of them would have had every 
reason to suppose that we had got out.” 
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“Sabina did not tell me that. How awful! I must 
know all the details, please!” 


. Malipieri told the whole story, from the time when 
Volterra had first invited him to come and make a 
search. The Princess nodded her energetic approval 
of his view that Sabina had a right to a large share in 
anything that was found. The poor girl’s dowry, she 
‘said, had been eaten up by her father’s absurd 
charities and by the bad administration of the estates 
which had ruined the whole family. Malipieri paid no 
attention to this statement, for he knew the truth, and 
he went on to the end, telling everything, up to the 
moment when Volterra had at last quitted the palace 
that morning and had left him free. 


“Poor Sassi!” exclaimed the Princess, when he had 
finished. “He was a foolish old man, but he always 
seemed very willing. Is that all?” 

“Yes, That is all, I think I have forgotten no- 
thing.” 

The Princess looked at him and smiled encourag- 
ingly, expecting him to say something more, but he 
was grave and silent, Gradually, the smile faded from 
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her face, till she looked away, and took a cigarette 
from the table at her elbow. Still he said nothing. 
She lit the cigarette and puffed at it two or three times, 
slowly and thoughtfully. 


“I hope that Donna Sabina is none the worse for 
the fatigue,” Malipieri said at last. “She seemed quite 
well this morning. I wondered that she had not caught 


cold.” 


“She never caught cold easily, even as a child,” 
answered the Princess indifferently. “This affair may 
have much more serious consequences than a cold in 
the head,” she added, after a long pause. 


“I think the Volterra couple will be discreet, for 


their own sakes,” Malipieri answered. 


“Their servants must know that Sabina was out 
all night.” 

“They do not know that poor Sassi did not bring 
her to you here, and the Baroness will be careful to 
let them understand that she is here now, and with 
you. Those people dread nothing like a scandal. The 
secret is between them and us. I do not see how any- 


one else can possibly know it, or guess it.” 
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“The fact remains,” said the Princess, speaking out, 
“that my daughter spent last night in your rooms, and 
slept there, as if she had been in her own home. If it 
is ever known she will be ruined.” 

“Tt will never be known, I am quite sure.” 

“I am not, and it is a possibility I cannot really 
afford to contemplate.” She looked fixedly at him. 

Malipieri was silent, and his face showed that he 
was trying to find some way out of the imaginary dif- 
ficulty, or at least some argument which might quiet the 
Princess’s fears. 

She did not understand his silence. If he was a 
man of honour, it was manifestly his duty at least to 
offer the reparation that lay in his power; but he 


showed no inclination to do so. It was incomprehen- 
sible. 


«I cannot see what is to be done,” he said at last. 


“Ts it possible that I must tell you, Signor Mali- 
pieri?” asked the Princess, and her splendid eyes flashed 
angrily. 

Malipieri’s met them without flinching. 

“You mean, of course, that I should offer to marry 
Donna Sabina,” he said. 


a 


| 
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“What else could an honourable man do, in your 
position?” 

“I wish I knew.” Malipieri passed his hand over 
his eyes in evident distress. 

“Do you mean to say that you refuse?” the Princess 
asked, between scorn and anger. “Are you so little 
one of us that you suppose this to be a question of 
inclination?” 

Malipieri looked up again. t 

“I wish it were. I love your daughter with all 
my heart and soul. I did, before I saved her life last 
night.” 

The Princess’s anger gave way to stupefaction. 

“Well—but then? I do not understand. There is 
something else.” 

“Yes, there is something else. I have kept the 
secret a long time, and it is not all my own.” 

“I have a right to know it,” the Princess answered 
firmly, and bending her brows. 

“T never expected to tell it to anyone,” Malipieri 
said, in a low voice, and evidently struggling with him- 
self. “I see that I shall have to trust you.” 

“You must,” insisted the Princess, “My daughter 
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has a right to know, as well as I; and you say that you 
love her.” 

“I am married.” 

“Good heavens!” 

She sank back in her chair, overwhelmed with sur- 
prise at the simple statement, which, after all, need not 
have astonished her so much, as she reflected a moment 
later. She had never heard of Malipieri until that day, 
and since he had never told anyone of his marriage, it 
was impossible that her daughter should have known of 
it. She was tolerably sure that the latter’s adventure 
would not be known, but she had formed the deter- 
mination to take advantage of it in order to secure Mali- 
pieri for Sabina, and had been so perfectly sure of the 
result that she fell from the clouds on learning that he 
had a wife already. 

On his part, he was not thinking of what was pass- 
ing in her mind, but of what he should have thought 
of himself, had he, with his character, been in her 
position. The ‘bald statement that he was married, 
and his confession of his love for Sabina looked badly 
side by side, in the clear light of his own honour; all 
the more, because he knew that, without positively or 
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directly speaking out his heart to the girl, he had let 
her guess that he was falling in love with her. He 
had said so, though in jest, on that night when he had 
been alone with her in Volterra’s house; his going 
there, on the mere chance of seeing her alone, and the 
interest he had shown in her from their first meeting, 
must have made her think that he was in love. More- 
over, he really was, and like most people who are con- 
sciously in love where they ought not to be, he felt 
as if everybody knew it; and yet he was a married 
man. 


“I am legally married under Italian law,” he said, 


after a pause. “But that is all. My wife bears my 


name, and lives honourably under it, but that is all 
there has ever been of marriage in my life. I can 
honestly say that not even a word of affection ever 
passed between us.” 

“How strange!” The Princess listened with interest, 
wondering what was coming next. 

“I never saw her but once,” Malipieri continued, 
“We met in the morning, we were married at noon, at 
the municipality, we parted at the railway station twenty 


minutes later, and have never met again.” 


a ET eae 
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“But you are not married at all!” cried the Prin- 
cess. “The Church would annul such a marriage with- 
out making the least trouble.” 

“We were not even married in church,” said Mali- 
pieri. “We were married at the municipality only.” 

“Tt is not a marriage at all, then.” 

“Excuse me. It is perfectly valid in law, and my 
wife has a certified copy of the register to prove that 
she has a right to my name.” 

“Were you mad? What made you do it? It is 
utterly incomprehensible—to bind yourself for life to 
a woman you had never seen! What possible mo- 
tive——” 

«I will tell you,” said Malipieri. “It all happened 
long ago, when I was little more than twenty-one. It 
is not a very long story, but I beg you not to tell it. 
You do not suppose me capable of keeping it a secret 
in order to make another marriage, not really legal, do 
you?” 

“Certainly not,” answered the Princess. “I believe 
you to be an honourable man. I will not tell your story 
to anyone.” 

“You may tell Donna Sabina as much of it as you 
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think she need hear. This is what happened. I 
served my time in a cavalry regiment—no matter 
where, and I had an intimate friend, nearly of my own 
age, and a Venetian. He was very much in love with 
a young girl of a respectable family, but not of his own 
station. Of course his family would not hear of a mar- 
riage, but she loved him, and he promised that he 
would marry her as soon as he had finished his military 
service, in spite of his own people. He would have 
been of age by that time, for he was only a few months 
younger than I, and he was willing to sacrifice most of 
his inheritance for love of the gir. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes. Go on.” 

“He and I were devotedly attached to each other, 
and I sympathised with him, of course, and promised 
to help him if he made a runaway match. He used to 
get leave for a couple of days, to go and see her, for 
she lived with her parents in a small city within two 
hours of our garrison town. You guess what happened. 
They were young, they were foolish, and they were 
madly in love.” 


The Princess nodded, and Malipieri continued, 
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“Not long afterwards, my friend was killed by a 
fall. His horse crushed him. It was a horrible acci- 
dent, and he lived twelve hours after it, in great pain. 
He would not let the doctors give him morphia. He 
said he would die like a man, and he did, with all his 
senses about him. While he lay dying, I was with him, 
and then he told me all the truth. The girl would not 
be able to conceal it much longer. There was no time 
to bring her to his bedside and marry her while he 
still breathed. He could not even leave her money, 
for he was a minor. He could do nothing for her and 
her parents would turn her into the street; in any case 
she was ruined. He was in frightful agony of mind 
for her sake, he was dying before my eyes, powerless 
to help her and taking his suffering and his fault with 
him to the next world, and he was my friend. I did 
what I could. I gave him my word of honour that I 
would marry her legally, give her and her child my 


name, and provide for them as well as I could. He 
thanked me—TI shall never forget how he looked—and 
he died quietly, half an hour afterwards. You know 
now. I kept my word. ‘That is all.” 

The Princess looked at his quiet face a moment in. 
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silence, and all that was best in her rose up through 
all that was artificial and worldly, and untruthful and 
vain. i 

«I did not know that there were such men,” she 
said simply. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


“So he got out,” said Gigi to Toto, filling the latter’s 
glass to the brim. 

“May he die assassinated!” answered Toto. “I 
will burn a candle to the Madonna every day, in order 
that an apoplexy may seize him. He is the devil 
in person, this cursed engineer. Even the earth and 
the water will not have him. They spit him out, like 
that.” 

Toto illustrated the simile with force and noise 
before drinking. Gigis cunning face was wreathed in 
smiles. 

“You know nothing,” he observed. 

“What is it?” asked Toto, with his glass in his hand 
and between two sips. 

“There was old Sassi, who was hurt, and the en- 
gineer’s gaol-bird mason-servant. They were with him. 
It was all in the Messaggero this morning.” 

“I know that without the newspaper, you imbecile. 
It was I that told you, for I saw all three pass under 
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the window while I was locked in. Is there anything 
else you know?” 

“Oh yes! There was another person with them.” 

“I daresay,” Toto answered, pretending blank in- 
difference. “He must have been close to the wall as 
they went by. What difference does it make since that 
pig of an engineer got out?” 

“The other person was caught with him when the 
water rose,” said Gigi, who meant to give his informa- 
tion by inches. 

“Curse him, whoever he was! He helped the 
engineer and that is why they got out. No man alone 
could have broken through that wall in a night, except 
one of us.” 

“The other person was only a woman, after all,” 
answered Gigi. “But you do not care, I. suppose.” 

“Speak, animal of a Jesuit that you are!” cried 
Toto. “Do not make me lose my soul!” 

Gigi smiled and drank some of his wine. 

“There are people who would pay to know,” 
he said, “and you would never tell me whether the 


sluice-gate of the “lost water” is under number thirteen 


or not,” 
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“It is under number thirteen, Master Judas. Speak!” 

“Tt was the little fair girl of Casa Conti who was 
caught with the engineer in the vaults.” 

Even Toto was surprised, and opened his eyes and 
his mouth at the same time. 

“The little Princess Sabina?” he asked in a low 
voice. 

Gigi shrugged his shoulders with a pitying air and 
grinned. 

“T told you that you knew nothing,” he observed, 
in triumph. “They were together all night, and she 
slept in his room, and the Senator’s wife came to get . 
her in the morning. ‘The engineer took the porter off 
to the cellars before they came down, so that he should 
not see her pass; but he forgot me, the old carpenter of 
the house, and I opened the postern for the two ladies 
to go out. The little Princess’s skirt had been torn. 
I saw the pins with these eyes. It was also spotted 
with mud, which had been brushed off. But thanks 
be to heaven I have still my sight. I see, and am not 
blind.” 

“Are you sure it was she?” asked Toto, forgetting 


to curse anybody. 
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“I saw her as I see you. Have I not seen her 


grow up, since she used to be wheeled about in a baby 


carriage in Piazza Navona, like a flower in a basket? 
Her nurse made love with the ‘woodpecker’ who was 
always on duty there.” z 

The Romans call the municipal watchmen “wood- 
peckers,” because they wear little pointed cocked hats 
with a bunch of feathers. They have nothing to do 
with police soldiers, nor with the carabineers. 

Toto made Gigi tell him everything he knew. At 
the porter’s suggestion Volterra had sent for the mason, 
as the only man who knew anything about the “lost 
water,” and Toto had agreed, with apparent reluctance, 
to do what he could at once, as soon as he had 
satisfied himself that Malipieri had really made another 
opening by which the statues could be reached. Toto 
laid down conditions, however. He pretended that he 
must expose himself to great danger, and insisted upon 
being paid fifty francs for the job. Furthermore, he 
obtained from Volterra, in the presence of the porter 
as witness, a formal promise that his grandfather’s 
bones should have Christian burial, with a fine hearse 
and feathers, and a permanent grave in the cemetery of 
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Saint Lawrence, which latter is rather an expensive 
luxury, beyond the means of the working people. But 
the Baron made no objection. The story would look 
very well in a newspaper paragraph, as a fine illustration 
of the Senator’s liberality as well as of his desire to 
maintain the forms of religion. It would please every- 
body, and what will do that is cheap at any price, in 
politics, 

The result of these negotiations had of course been 
that the water had subsided in the vaults within a few 
hours, and Toto even found a way of draining the 
outer cellars, which had been flooded to the depth of a 
couple of feet, because the first breach made by Mali- 
pieri had turned out to be an inch or two lower than 
the level of the overflow shaft. 


When the two workmen had exchanged confidences, 
they ordered another half litre of wine, and sat in 
silence till the grimy host had set it down between 
them on the blackened table, and had retired to his 
den. ‘Then they looked at each other. 


“There is an affair here,” observed Gigi, pre- 


sently. 


ez~ 
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“I suppose you mean the newspapers,” said Toto, 


nodding gravely. “They pay for such stories.” 

“Newspapers!” Gigi made a face. “All journalists 
are pigs who are dying of hunger.” 

Toto seemed inclined to agree with this somewhat 
extreme statement, on the whole, but he distinguished. 
There were papers, he said, which would pay as much 
as a hundred francs for a scandalous story about the 
Roman princes. A hundred francs was not a gold 
mine, it was not Peru. But it was a hundred francs, 
What did Gigi expect? The treasure of Saint Peter’s? 
A story was a story, after all, and anybody could 
deny it. 

“Tt is worth more than a hundred francs,” Gigi 
answered, with his weasel smile, “but not to the news- 
papers. The honour of a Roman princess is worth a 
‘hundred thousand.” 

Toto whistled, and then looked incredulous, but 
it began to dawn upon him that the “affair” was of 
more importance than he had supposed. Gigi was 
much cleverer than he; that was why he always called 
Gigi an imbecile. 

The carpenter unfolded his plan. He knew as well 
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as anyone that the Conti were ruined and could not 


raise any such sum as he proposed to demand, even 
to save Sabina’s good name. It would apparently be 
necessary to extract the blackmail from Volterra by 
some means to be discovered. On the other hand, 
Volterra was not only rich, he also possessed much 
power, and it would be somewhat dangerous to incur 
his displeasure. 

Toto, though dull, had a certain rough common- 
sense and pointed this out. He said that the Princess 
must have jewels which she could sell to save her 
daughter from disgrace. She and Donna Sabina were 
at the Russian Embassy, for the Messaggero said so. 
Gigi, who could write, might send her a letter there. 

“No doubt,” assented the carpenter with a superior 
air. “I have some instruction, and can write a letter. 
But the jewels are paste. Half the Roman princesses 
wear sham jewelry nowadays. Do you suppose the 
Conti have not sold everything long ago? They had 
to live.” 

“I do not see why,” observed Toto. “Princes with- 
out money might as well be dead, an apoplexy on 
them all! Well, what do you propose to do? That 
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old franc-eater of a Senator will not pay you for the 
girl’s reputation, since she is not his daughter.” 

“We must think,” said Gigi. “Perhaps it would 
do no harm to write a letter to the Princess, The 


engineer is poor, of course. It is of no use to go to 
him.” 

“All engineers are starving to death,” Toto an- 
swered cheerfully. “I have seen them eat bread and 
onions and drink water, like us. Would they eat onions 
and dry bread if they could have meat? It is when 
they become contractors that they get money, by cheat- 
ing the rich and strangling the poor. I know them. 
They are all evil people.” 

“This is true,” assented Gigi. “I have seen several, 
before this one.” 

“This one is the eternal father of all assassins,” 
growled Toto. “He talked of walling me up alive.” 

“That was only a joke, to frighten you into holding 
your tongue,” said Gigi. “And you did.” 

“A fine joke! I wish you had been down there, 
hiding beside the gold statue instead of me, while two 
murderers sat by the little hole above and talked of 
walling it up for a week or ten days! A fine joke! 
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The joke the cat makes to the mouse before egt- 
ing it!” 

“I can tell the Princess that the money must be 
sent in thousand-franc notes,” said Gigi, who was not 
listening. “It cannot go to the post-office registered, 
because it must be addressed to a false name. Some- 
body must bring it to us.” 

“And bring the police to catch us at the same 
time,” suggested Toto contemptuously. “That will not 
do.” 

“She must bring it herself, to a safe place.” 

“How?” . 

“For instance, I can write that she must take a 
cab and drive out of the city on the Via Appia, and 
drive, and drive, until she meets two men—they will 
be you and me—one with a red handkerchief hanging 
out of his coat pocket, and the other with an old 
green ribband for a band to his hat. I have an old 
green ribband that will do. She must come alone in 
the cab. If we see anyone with her, she shall not see 
us. She will not know how far out we shall be, so 
she cannot send the police to the place. It may be 


one mile from the gate, or five. I will write that if she 
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dges not come alone, the story will be printed in all the 
papers the next morning.” 

Toto now looked at his friend with something 
almost like admiration. 

“I did not know that you had been, a brigand,” he 
remarked pleasantly. “That is well thought. Only the 
Princess may not be able to get the money, and if she 
does, she had better bring it in gold. We will then go 
to America.” 

Neither of the men had the least idea that a 
hundred thousand francs in gold would be an uncom- 
monly awkward and heavy load to carry. They sup- 
posed it would go into their pockets. 

“If she does not come, we will try the Senator be- 
fore we publish the story,” said Gigi. “By that time 
we shall have been able to think of some way of put- 
ting him under the oil-press to squeeze the gold out of 
him.” 

“In any case, this is a good affair,” Toto concluded, 
filling his pipe. “Nothing is bad which ends well, 


and. we may both be gentlemen in America before 
long.” 
So the two ruffians disposed of poor little Sabina’s 
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reputation in the reeking wine-shop, very much to their 
own imaginary advantage; and the small yellow-and- 
blue clouds from their stinking pipes circled up slowly 
through the gloom into the darkness above their heads, 
as the light failed in the narrow street outside, 

Then Gigi, the carpenter, bought two sheets of 
paper and an envelope, and a pen and a wretched 
little bottle of ink, and a stamp, all at the small tobac- 
conist’s at the corner of the Via della Scrofa, and went to 
Toto’s lodging to compose his letter, because Toto 
lived alone, and there were no women in the house. 

Just at the same time, Volterra was leaving the 
Palazzo Madama, where the Senate sits, not a couple of 
hundred yards away. And the two workmen would 
have been very much surprised if they could have 
guessed what was beginning to grow in the fertile but 
tortuous furrows of his financial and political intelligence, 
and that in the end their schemes might possibly fall 
in with his, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


As it had become manifestly impossible to keep the | 
secret of the discovery in the Palazzo Conti any longer, 
Volterra had behaved with his accustomed magnanimity. 
He had not only communicated all the circumstances to 
the authorities at once, offering the government the re- 
fusal of the statues, which the law could not oblige him 
; to sell if he chose to keep them in the palace, but also 
publicly giving full credit to the “learned archeologist 
and intrepid engineer, Signor Marino Malipieri, already 
famous throughout Europe for his recent discoveries in 
Carthage.” In two or three days the papers were full 
of Malipieri’s praises. Those that were inclined to differ 
with the existing state of things called him a hero, and 
even a martyr of liberty, besides a very great man; and 
those which were staunch to the monarchy poked mild 
i fun at his early political flights and congratulated him 

upon having descended from the skies, after burning his 
wings, not only to earth, but to the waters that are 
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under the earth, returning to the upper air laden with 
treasures of art which reflected new glory upon Italy. 


All this was very fine, and much of it was un- 
doubtedly true, but it did not in the least help Mali- 
pieri to solve the problem which had presented itself so 
suddenly in his life. The roads to happiness and to 
reputation rarely lead to the same point of the compass 
when he who hopes to attain both has more heart than 
ambition. It is not given to many, as it was to Baron 
Volterra, to lead an admiring, submissive and highly 
efficient wife up the broad steps of political power, 
financial success and social glory. Neither Cæsar nor 
Bonaparte reached the top with the wife of his heart, 
yet Volterra, more moderately endowed, though with 
almost equal ambition, bade fair to climb high with the 


virtuous helpmeet of his choice on his arm. 


Malipieri slept badly and grew thinner during those 
days. His devotion to his dying friend had been ab- 
surdly quixotic, according to ordinary standards, but it 
had never seemed foolish to him, and he had never re- 
gretted it. He had always believed that a man of 
action and thought is freer to think and act if he re- 
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mains unmarried, and it had never occurred to him that 
he might fall in love with a young girl, without whom 
life would seem empty. He was quixotic, generous and 
impulsive, but like many men who do extremely romantic 
things, he thought himself quite above sentimentality 
and entirely master of his heart. Hitherto the theory 
had worked very well, because he had never really tried 
to practise it. Nothing had seemed easier than not to 
fall in love with marriageable young women, and he had 
grown used to believing that he never could. 

With that brutality to his own feelings of which 
only a thoroughly sentimental man is capable, he left 
the Palazzo Conti on the day following the adventure, 
and took rooms in a hotel in the upper part of the city. 
Nothing would have induced him to spend a night in 
his room since Sabina’s head had lain upon his pillow. 
With Volterra’s powerful help, Masin had been released, 
though poor Sassi had not returned to consciousness, 
and Malipieri learned that the old man had changed 
his mind at the last minute, had insisted upon trying to 
follow Sabina after all, and had fallen heavily upon his 
head in trying to get down into the first chamber; 
while Masin, behind him, implored him to come back, 
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òr at least to wait for help where he was. The rest 
needs no explanation. 

Malipieri took a few things with him to the hotel, 
and left Masin to collect his papers and books on the 
following day, instructing him to send the scanty 
furniture, linen and household belongings to the nearest 
auction-rooms, to be sold at once. Masin, none the 
worse for a night and a day in prison, came back to 
his functions as if nothing had happened, He and his 
master had been in more than one adventure together. 
This one was over, and he was quite ready for the 
next. 

There was probably not another man in Italy, and 
there are not many alive anywhere, who would have 
done what Malipieri did, out of pure sentiment and no- 
thing else. To him, it seemed like a natural sacrifice 
to his inward honour, to refuse which would have been 
cowardly. He had weakly allowed himself to fall in 
love with a girl whom he could not possibly marry, and 
whom he respected as much as he loved. He guessed, 
though he tried to deny it, that she was more than 
half in love with him, since love sometimes comes by 
halves. To lie where she had lain, dreaming of her 
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with his aching eyes open and his blood on fire would 
be a violation of her maiden privacy, morally not much 
less cowardly in the spirit than it could have been in 
the letter, since he could not marry her. 

The world laughs at such refinements of delicate 
feeling in a man, but cannot help inwardly respecting 
them a little, as it respects many things at which it 
jeers and rails. Moreover, Malipieri did not care a fig 
for the world’s opinion, and if he had needed to take 
a motto he would have chosen “Si omnes, ego non;” 
for if there was a circumstance which always inclined 
him to do anything especially quixotic, it was the con- 
viction that other people would probably do the exact 
opposite. So Masin took the furniture to an auction- 
room on a cart, and Malipieri never saw it again. 

While the press was ringing his praises, and he 
himself was preparing a carefully written paper on the 
two statues, while the public was pouring into the gate 
of the Palazzo Conti to see them, and Volterra was 
driving a hard bargain with the government for their 
sale, he lived in a state of anxiety and nervousness im- 
possible to describe. He was haunted by the fear that 
someone might find out where Sabina had been on the 
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Se 


thought of such a possibility was real torment, worse 
than the knowledge that he could never marry her, and 
| that without her his life did not seem worth living. 


ta 


| night after she had left Volterra’s house, and the mere 


Whatever happened to Sabina would be the result of 
his folly in taking her to the vaults. He might recover ‘| 


the good name of the innocent girl he loved utterly 
ruined and dragged through the mud. of newspaper 
scandal would be a good deal worse than being flayed 
alive. It was horrible to think of it, and yet he could 
not keep it out of his thoughts. There had been too 
many people about the palace on the morning when 
Sabina had left it with the Baroness. Especially, there 
had been that carpenter, of whom no one had thought 
till it was too late. If Gigi had recognised Sabina, 


that would be Malipieri’s fault too, for Volterra had not 
known that the man had been employed about the 
house for years. 

A week passed, and nothing happened. He had 
neither seen Sabina nor heard of her from anyone. He 
was besieged by journalists, artists, men of letters and 
men of learning, and the municipal authorities had de- 


from any wound he had himself received, but to see 
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clared their intention of giving a banquet in his honour 
and Volterra’s, to celebrate the safe removal of the two 
statues from the vault in which they had lain so long, 
He, who hated noisy feasting and speech-making above 
all things, could not refuse the public invitation. All 
sorts of people came to see him, in connexion with the 
whole affair, and he was at last obliged to shut himself 
in during several hours of the day, in order to work at 
his dissertation. Masin alone was free to reach him in 
| 


case of any urgent necessity, 
One morning, while he was writing, surrounded 


by books, drawings and papers, Masin came and 
stood silently at his elbow, waiting till it should please 
him to look up. Malipieri carefully finished the sen- 
tence he had begun, and laid down his pen. Then 
Masin spoke, 

“There is a lady downstairs, sir, who says that 
you will certainly receive ‘her upon very important 
business. She would not give her name, but told 
the porter to try and get me to hand you this 
note.” 

Malipieri sighed wearily and opened the note with- 
out even glancing at the address. He knew that Sabina 
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would not write to him, and no one else interested him 
in the least. But he looked at the signature before 
reading the lines, and his expression changed. The 
Dowager Princess Conti wrote a few words to say that 
she must see him at once, and was waiting. That was 
all, but his heart sank. He sent Masin to show her 
the way, and sat resting his forehead in his hand until 
she appeared. 

She entered and stood before him, softly magni- 
ficent as a sunset in spring; looking as even a very 
stout woman of fifty can, if she has a matchless 
complexion, perfect teeth, splendid eyes, faultless taste, 
a wonderful dressmaker, and a maid who does not 
hate her. 

Malipieri vaguely wondered how Sabina could be 
her daughter, drew an armchair into place for her, and 
sat down again by his writing-table. The windows 
were open and the blinds were drawn together to keep 
out the glare, for it was a hot day. A vague and 
delicious suggestion of Florentine orris-root spread through 
the warm air as the Princess sat down. Malipieri watched 
her face, but her expression showed no signs of any in- 


ward disturbance. 
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“Are you sure that nobody will interrupt us?” she 


asked, as Masin went out and shut the door. 

“Quite sure. What can I do to serve you?” 

“I have had this disgusting letter.” 

She produced a small, coarse envelope from the 
pale mauve pocket-book she carried in her hand, and 
held it out to Malipieri, who took it, and read it care- 
fully. It was not quite easy for him to understand, as 
Gigi wrote in the Roman dialect without any particular 
punctuation, and using capitals whenever it occurred to 
him, except at the beginning of a sentence. To Mali- 
pieri, as a Venetian, it was at first sight about as easy 
as a chorus of Æschylus looks to an average pass- 
man. 

As the sense became clear to him, his eyelids con- 
tracted, and his face was drawn as if he were in bodily 
pain. 

“When did you get this?” he asked, folding the 
letter and putting it back into the envelope. 


“Five or six days ago, I think. I am not sure 
of the date, but it does not matter. It says the 
money must be paid in ten days, does it not? Yes— 
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something like that. I know there is some time left. 
I have come to you because I have tried everything 
else.” 

“Everything else?” cried Malipieri, in sudden anxiety, 
“What in the world have you tried?” 

“I sent for Volterra the day after I got this.” 

“Oh!” Malipieri was somewhat relieved. “What 
did he advise you to do? To employ a detective?” 

“Oh dear no! Nothing so simple and natural. 
That man is an utter brute, and I am sorry I left 
Sabina so long with his wife. She would have been 
much better in the convent with her sister. I am 
afraid that is where she will end, poor child, and it 
will be all your fault, though you never meant any 
harm. You do not think you could divorce and marry 
her, do you?” 

Malipieri stared at her a moment, and then bit his 
lip to check the answer. He had no right to resent 
whatever she chose to say to him, for he was re- 
sponsible for all the trouble, and for Sabina’s good 
name. 

“There is no divorce law in Italy,” he answered, 


controlling himself. “Why do you say that Vol- 
12* 
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terra is an utter brute? What did he advise you to 
do?” 


“He offered to silence the creature who wrote this 
letter if I would make a bargain with him. He said 
he would pay the money, if I would give Sabina to his 
second son, who is a cavalry officer in Turin, and whom 
none of us has ever seen.” 

Malipieri’s lips moved, but he said nothing that 
could be heard. A vein that ran down the middle of 
his forehead was swollen, and there was a bad look in 
his eyes. 

“I would rather see the child dead than married 
to one of those disgusting people,” the Princess said. 
“Did you ever hear of such impertinence?” 

“You let her live with them for more than two 
months,” observed Malipieri. 


“I know I did. It was simply impossible to 


think of anything better in the confusion, and as they 
offered to take charge of her, I consented. Yes, it 


was foolish, but I did not suppose that they would let 
her go off in a cab with that old dotard and stay out 
all night.” 
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Malipieri: felt as if she were driving a blunt nail 
into his head. 

“Poor Sassi!” he said. “He was buried yester- 
day.” 

“Was he? I am not in the least sorry for him. 
He always made trouble, and this was the worst of 
all. Sabina almost cried because I would not let 
her go and see him at the hospital. You know, he 
never spoke after he was taken there—he did not feel 
anything.” 

Malipieri wondered whether the Princess, in an- 
other sense, had ever felt anything, a touch of real 
pity, or real love, for any human being. He did not 
remember to have ever met a woman who had struck 
him as so utterly heartless; and yet he could not 
forget the look that had come into her face, and the 
simple words she had spoken, when he had told her 
his story. 

“T understand that you refused Volterra’s proposal,” 
he said, returning to the present trouble. “Do you 
mean to say that he declined to help you unless you 
would accept it.” 

“Oh no! He only said that as I was not dis- 
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posed to accept what would make it so much easier, 
he would have to think it over. I have not seen him 
since.” 

“But you understand what he had planned, do you 
not?” Malipieri asked. “It is very simple.” 

“Tt is not so clear to me. I am not at all clever, 
you know.” The Princess laughed carelessly. “He 
must have a very good reason for offering to pay a 
hundred thousand francs in order that his son may 
marry Sabina, who has not a penny. I confess, if 
it were not an impertinence, it would look like a 
foolish caprice. I suppose he thinks it would be socially 
advantageous.” 

Her lip curled and showed her even white teeth. 

“His wife is a snob,” Malipieri answered, “but Vol- 
terra does not care for anything but power and money, 
except perhaps for the sort of reputation he has, and 
which helps him to get both.” 

“Then of what possible use could it be to him to 
marry his son to Sabina, and to throw all that money 
away for the sake of getting her?” 

Malipieri hesitated, not sure whether it would be 
wise to tell her all he thought. 
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“In the first place,” he said slowly, “I do not be- 
lieve he would really pay the blackmail, or if he did, 
he would catch the man, get the money back, and 
have him sent to penal servitude. He is very clever, 
and in his position he can have whatever help he asks 
from the government, especially in a just cause, as that 
would be. Perhaps he thinks that he has guessed who 
the man is.” 

“Have you any idea?” asked the Princess, glancing 
down at the dirty little letter she still held. 

“In the second place,” Malipieri continued, without 
heeding the question, “I am almost sure that when you 
were in difficulties, two or three months ago, he got the 


better of you, as he gets the better of everyone. With 


the value of these statues, he has probably pocketed a 
couple of million francs by the transaction.” 

“The wretch!” exclaimed the Princess. “I wish 
you were my lawyer! You have such a clear way of 
putting things.” 

Even then Malipieri smiled. 

“T have always believed what I have just told you,” 
he answered. “That was the reason why I hoped that 
Donna Sabina might yet recover what she should have 
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had from the estate. Volterra is sure that if you can 
take proper steps, you will recover a large sum, and 
that is why he is so anxious to marry his son to your 
daughter. He thinks the match would settle the whole 
affair.” 

“The idiot! As if I did not need the money 
myself!” 

Again Malipieri smiled. 

“But you will not get it,” he answered. “You will 
certainly not get it if Volterra is interested in the matter, 
for it will all go to your daughter. Your other two 
children have had their share of their father’s estate, 
and that of the daughters should have amounted to at 
least two millions each. But Donna Sabina has never 
had a penny. Whatever is recovered from Volterra will 
go to her, not to you.” 

“Tt would be the same thing,” observed the Princess 
carelessly. 

“Not exactly,” Malipieri said, “for the Court will 
appoint legal guardians, and the money will be paid to 
her intact when she comes of age. In other words, if 
she marries Volterra’s son, the little fortune will return 
to Volterra’s family. But of course, if you consented to 
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the marriage, he would compromise for the money, be- 


fore the suit was brought, by settling the two millions 
upon his daughter-in-law, and if he offered to do that, 
as he would, no respectable lawyer in the world would 
undertake to carry on the suit, because Volterra would 
have acted in strict justice. Do you see?” 

“Yes, It is very disappointing, but I suppose you 
are right.” 

“I know I am, except about the exact sum in- 
volved. I am an architect by profession, I know some- 
thing of Volterra’s affairs and I do not think I am very 
far wrong. Very good. But Volterra has accidentally 
got hold of a terrible weapon against you, in the shape 
of this blackmailer’s letter.” 

“Then you advise me to accept his offer after all?” 

“He knows that you must, unless you can find some- 
thing better. You are in his power.” 

“But why should I, if I am to get nothing by it?” 
asked the Princess absent-mindedly. 

“There is Donna Sabina’s good name at stake,” 
Malipieri answered, with a little sternness. 

“T had forgotten. Of course! How stupid of me!” 
For a moment Malipieri knew that he should like 
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to box her ears, woman though she was; then he felt a 
sort of pity for her, such as one feels for half-witted 
creatures that cannot help themselves nor control their 
instincts. 

“Then I must accept, and let Sabina marry that 
man,” she said, after a moment’s silence. “Tell me 
frankly, is that what you think I ought to do?” 


“If Donna Sabina wishes to marry him, it will be a 


safe solution,” Malipieri answered steadily. 


“My dear man, she is in love with you!” cried the 
Princess, in one of her sudden fits of frankness. “She 
told me so the other day in so many words, when she 
was so angry because I would not let her go to see 
poor old Sassi die. She said that you and he and her 
schoolmistress were the only human beings who had 
ever been good to her, or for whom she had ever cared, 
You may just as well know it, since you cannot marry 
her!” 


In a calmer moment, Malipieri might have doubted 
the logic of the last statement; but at the present mo- 
ment he was not very calm, and he turned a pencil 
nervously in his fingers, standing it alternately on its 
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point and its blunt end, upon the blotting-paper beside 
him, and looking at the marks it made. 


“How can she possibly wish to marry that Volterra 
creature?” asked the Princess, by way of conclusion. 
“She will have to, that is all, whether she likes it or not. 
After all, nobody seems to care much, nowadays,” she 
added in a tone of reflection. “It is only the idea. I 
always heard that Volterra kept a pawn-shop in Florence, 
and then became a dealer in bric-à-brac, and after- 
wards a banker, and all sorts of things. But it may 
not be true, and after all, it is only prejudice. A banker 
may be a very respectable person, you know.” 


“Certainly,” assented Malipieri, wishing that he could 
feel able to smile at her absurd talk, as a sick man 
wishes that he could feel hungry when he sees a dish 
he likes very much, and only feels the worse for the 
mere thought of touching food. 
“Nothing but prejudice,” the Princess repeated. “I 
daresay he was never really a pawnbroker and is quite 
respectable. By-the-bye, do you think he wrote this : 
letter himself? It would be just like him.” | 


“No,” Malipieri answered. “I am sure he did not. 
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Volterra never did anything in his life which could not 
at least be defended in law. The letter is genuine.” 


“Then there is someone who knows, besides our- 
selves and Volterra and his wife?” 
“Ves. I am sure of it.” 


“You are so clever. You must be able to find out 


who it is.” 
“I will try. But I am sure of one thing. Even if 


the money is not paid on the day, the story will not be 
published at once. The man will try again and again 
to get money from you. ‘There is plenty of time.” 

“Unless it is a piece of servants’ vengeance,” the 
Princess said. “Our servants were always making 
trouble before we left the palace, I could never under- 
stand why. If it is that, we shall never be safe. Will 
you come and see me, if you think of any plan?” 


She rose to go. 


“T will go to the Embassy to-morrow afternoon, be- 
tween three and four.” 

“Thanks. Do you know? I really cannot help 
liking you, though I think you are behaving abominably. 
I am sure you could get a divorce in Switzerland.” 


i 
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“We will not talk about that,” Malipieri answered, a 
little harshly. 

When she was gone, he called Masin, and then 
instead of explaining what he wanted, he threw himself 
into an armchair and sat in silence for nearly half an 
hour. 

Masin was used to his master’s ways and did not 
speak, but occupied himself in noiselessly dusting the 


mantelpiece at least a hundred times over. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


VOLTERRA had not explained to the Princess the 
reason why her acceptance of his offer would make it 
so much easier for him to help her out of her dif- 
ficulty. He had only said that it would, for he never 
explained anything to a woman if an explanation could 
be avoided, and he had found that there are certain 
general ways of stating things to which women will 
assent rather than seem not to understand. If the 
Princess had asked questions, he would have found 
plausible answers, but she did not. She refused his 
offer, saying that she had other views for her daughter. 
She promptly invented a rich cousin in Poland, who 
had fallen in love with Sabina’s photograph and was 
only waiting for her to be eighteen years old in order 
to marry her. 


She had gone to Malipieri as a last resource, not 
thinking it probable that he could help her, or that he 
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would change his mind and try to free himself in order 
to marry Sabina. She came back with the certainty 
that he would not do the latter and could not give any 
real assistance. So far, she had not spoken to Sabina 
of her interview with the Baron, but she felt that the 
time had come to sound her on the subject of the 
marriage, since there might not be any other way. She 
had not lost time since her arrival, for she had at once 
seen one of the best lawyers in Rome, who looked 
after such legal business as the Russian Embassy 
occasionally had, and he had immediately applied for a 
revision of the settlement of the Conti affairs, on the 


ground of large errors in the estimates of the property, 


supporting his application with the plea that many of 


the proceedings in the matter had been technically 
faulty because certain documents should have been 
signed by Sabina, as a minor interested in the estate, 
and whose consent was necessary. He was of opinion 
that the revision would certainly be granted, but he 
would say nothing as to the amount which might be 
recovered by the Conti family. As a matter of fact, 
the settlement had been made hastily, between Vol- 


terra, old Sassi and a notary who was not a lawyer; 
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and Volterra, who knew what he was about, and 


profited largely by it, had run the risk of a revision 


being required. For the rest, Malipieri’s explanation of 


his motives was the true one. 


At the first suggestion of a marriage with Volterra’s 
son Sabina flatly refused to entertain the thought. 
She made no outcry, she did not even raise her voice, 
nor change colour; but she planted her little feet 
firmly together on the footstool before her chair, 
folded her hands in her lap and looked straight at her 


mother. 


“T will not marry him,” she said. “It is of no use 
to try to make me. _ I will not.” 


Her mother began to draw a flattering though 
imaginary portrait of the young cavalry officer, and 
enlarged upon his fortune and future position. Volterra 
was immensely rich, and though he was not quite one 
of themselves, society had accepted him, his sons had 
been admirably brought up, and would be as good 
as anyone. There was not a prince in Rome who 
would not be glad to make such a match for his 
daughter. 
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“Tt is quite useless, mother,” said Sabina. “I would 
not marry him if he were Prince Colonna and had the 
Rothschilds’ money.” 

“That is absurd,” answered the Princess. “Just 
because you have taken a fancy to that Malipieri, who 
cannot marry you because he has done the most insane 
thing anyone ever heard of.” 

“Tt was splendid,” Sabina retorted. 

“Besides,” her mother said, “you do not know that 
it is true.” 

Sabina’s eyes flashed. 

“Whatever he says, is true,” she answered, “and 
you know it is. He never lied in his life!” 

“No,” said the Princess, “I really think he never 
did.” 

_ “Then why did you suggest such a thing, when you 
know that I love him?” 

“One says things, sometimes,” replied the Princess 
vaguely. “I did not really mean it, and I cannot help 
liking the man. I told him so this morning. Now 


listen. Volterra is a perfect beast, and if you refuse, he 
is quite capable of letting that story get about, and you 


will be ruined.” 
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“I will go into a convent.” 

“You know that you hate Clementina,” observed the 
Princess. 

“Of course I do. She used to beat me when I was 
small, because she said I was wicked. Of course I hate 
her. I shall join the Little Sisters of the Poor, or be a 
Sister of Charity. Even Clementina could not object to 
that, I should think.” 

“You are a little fool!” 

To this observation Sabina made no reply, for it 
was not new to her, and she paid no attention to it. 
She supposed that all mothers called their children fools 
when they were angry. It was one of the privileges of 
motherhood. 

The discussion ended there, for Sabina presently 
went away and shut herself up in her room, leaving 
her mother to meditate in solitude on the incredible 
difficulties that surrounded her. 

Sabina was thinking, too, but her thoughts ran in 
quite another direction, as she sat bolt upright on a 
straight-backed chair, staring at the wall .opposite. 
She was wondering how Malipieri looked at that 
moment, and how it was possible that she should not 
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even have seen him since she had left his rooms with 
the Baroness, a week ago, and more; and why, when 
every hour had dragged like an age, it seemed 
as if they had parted only yesterday, sure to meet 
again. 

She sat still a long time, trying to think out a future 
for herself, a future life without Malipieri and yet bear- 
able. It would have been easy before the night in the 
vaults; it would have seemed possible a week ago, 
though very hard; now, it was beyond her imagination. 
She had talked of entering a sisterhood, but she knew 
that she did not mean to do it, even if her reputation 
were ruined. 

She guessed that in that event her mother would 
try to force her into a convent. The Princess was not 
the sort of woman who would devote the rest of her 
life to consoling her disgraced daughter, no matter how 
spotlessly blameless the girl might be. She would 
look upon her as a burden and a nuisance, would 
shut her up if she could, and would certainly go 
off to Russia or to Paris, to amuse herself as far 
as possible from the scene of Sabina’s unfortunate 


adventure. 
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“Poor child!” she would say to her intimate friends. 
“She was perfectly innocent, of course, but there was 
nothing else to be done. No decent man would have 
married her, you know!” 

And she would tell Malipieri’s story to everybody, 
too, to explain why he had not married Sabina. She 
had no heart at all, for her children or for anyone else. 
She had always despised her son for his weaknesses and 
miserable life, and she had always laughed at her elder 
daughter; if she had been relatively kind to Sabina, it 
was because the girl had never given any trouble nor 
asked for anything extravagantly inconvenient. She 
had never felt the least sympathy with the Roman 
life into which she had been brought by force, 
and after her husband had died she had plainly 
shown his quiet Roman relatives what she thought of 
them. 

She would cast Sabina off without even a care- 
less kind word, if Sabina became a drag on her and 
hindered her from doing what she pleased in the 
world. And this would happen, if the story about 
the night in the Palazzo Conti were made public. 
Just so long, and no longer, would the. Princess 
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acknowledge her daughter’s existence; and that meant 
so long as Volterra chose that the secret should be kept. 

At least, Sabina thought so. But matters turned 
out differently and were hurried to an issue in a terribly 
unexpected way. 

Both Volterra and Malipieri had guessed that the 
anonymous letter had been written by Gigi, the car- 
penter, but Volterra had seen it several days before the 
Princess had shown it to Malipieri. Not unnaturally, 
the Baron thought that it would be a good move to get 
the man into his power. Italy is probably not the only 
country where men powerful in politics and finance can 
induce the law to act with something more than normal 
promptitude, and Volterra, as usual, was not going to 
do anything illegal. The Minister of Justice, too, was 
one of those men who had been fighting against the 
Sicilian “mafia” and the Neapolitan “camorra” for 
many years, and he hated all blackmailers with a just 
and deadly hatred. He was also glad. to oblige the 
strong Senator, who was just now supporting the govern- 
ment with his influence and his millions. Volterra was 
sure of the culprit’s identity, and explained that the de- 
tective who had been sent to investigate the palace after 
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Sassi’s accident had seen the carpenter and would 
recognise him. Nothing would be easier than to send 
for Gigi to do a job at the palace, towards evening, to 
arrest him as soon as he came, and to take him away 
quietly. 

This was done, and in twenty-four hours Gigi was 
safely lodged in a cell by himself, with orders that he 
was on no account to be allowed any communication 
with other prisoners. Then Volterra went to see him, 
and instead of threatening him, offered him his help if 
he would only tell the exact truth. Gigi was frightened 
out of his wits and grasped at the straw, though he did 
not trust the Baron much. He told what he had done; 
but with the loyalty to friends, stimulated by the fear of 
vengeance, which belongs to the Roman working man, 
he flatly denied that he had an accomplice. Yes, he 
had spoken in the letter of two men who would be 
walking on the Via Appia, and he had intended to take 
his brother-in-law with him, but he said that he had 
not meant to explain why he took him until the last 
minute. It was a matter for the galleys! Did his 
Excellency the Senator suppose that he would trust 


anybody with that, until it was necessary? 
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The consequence was that Gigi was kept quietly in 
prison for a few days before any further steps were 
taken, having been arrested at the instance of the 
Ministry of Justice for trying to extract blackmail from 
the Conti family, and being undoubtedly guilty of the 
misdeed. Volterra’s name did not even appear in the 
statement. 

Malipieri had not Volterra’s influence, and intended 
to try more personal methods with the carpenter; but 
when he appeared at the palace in the afternoon, and 
asked the porter to go and call Gigi, the old man 
shook his head and said that Gigi had been in prison 
three days, and that nobody knew why he had been 
arrested. The matter had not even been mentioned by 
the Messaggero. 


Malipieri had never connected Toto with Gigi, and 


did not even know that the two men were acquainted 
with each other. He had not the slightest doubt but 
that it was Toto who had caused the water to rise in 
the well, out of revenge, but he knew that it would now 
be impossible to prove it. Strange to say, Malipieri 
bore him no grudge, for he knew the people well, and 
after all, he himself had acted in a high-handed way. 
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Nevertheless, he asked the porter if the man were any- 
where in the neighbourhood. 

But Toto had not been seen for some time. He 
had not even been to the wine-shop, and was probably 
at work in some distant part of Rome. Perhaps he was 
i celebrating his grandfather's funeral with his. friends. 
Nobody could tell where he might be. 

Malipieri went back to his hotel disconsolately. 
That evening he read in the Jade that after poor Sassi 
had been buried, the authorities had at once proceeded 
to take charge of his property and effects, because the 
old woman-servant had declared that he had no near 
relations in the world; and the notary who had 
served the Conti family had at once produced Sassi’s 
will. 

He had left all his little property, valued roughly 
i at over a hundred thousand francs, to Donna Sabina 
Conti. Had anyone known it, the date of the will was 
that of the day on which he had received her little note 
thanking him for burying her canary, out on Monte 
Mario. 

The notary’s brother and son, notaries themselves, 
were named as guardians. The income was to be paid 
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to Sabina at once, the capital on her marriage. The 
newspaper paragraph recalled the ruin of the great 
family, and spoke of the will as a rare instance of 
devotion in an old and trusted servant. 

Sabina and the Princess learned the news at dinner 
that evening from a young Attaché of the Embassy who 
always read the Z/a/ze because it is published in French, 
and he had not yet learned Italian. He laughingly con- 
gratulated Sabina on her accession to a vast fortune. 
To everyone’s amazement, Sabina’s eyes filled with 
tears, though even her own mother had scarcely ever 
seen her cry. She tried hard to control herself, pressed 
her lids hastily with her fingers, bit her lips till they 
almost bled, and then, as the drops rolled down her 
cheeks in spite of all she could do, she left the table 
with a broken word of excuse. 

“She is nothing but a child, still,” the Princess ex- 
plained in a tone of rather condescending pity. 

The young Attaché was sorry for having laughed 
when he told the story. He had not supposed that 
Donna Sabina knew much about the old agent, and 
after dinner he apologised to his Ambassador for his 
lack of tact. 
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“That little girl has a heart of gold,” answered the 
wise old man of the world. 

The Princess had a profoundly superstitious belief 
in luck, and was convinced that Sabina’s and her own 
had turned with this first piece of good fortune, and 
that on the following day Malipieri would appear and 
tell her that he had caught the writer of the letter and 
was ready to divorce his wife in order to marry Sabina. 
Secure in these hopes she slept eight hours without 
waking, as she always did. 

But she was destined to the most complete dis- 
appointment of her life, and to spend one of the most 
horribly unpleasant days she could remember. 

Long before she was awake boys and men, with 
sheaves of damp papers, were yelling the news in the 
Corso and throughout Rome. 

“The Messaggero! The great scandal in Casa Conti! 


The Messaggero! One sou!” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Toro had done it. In his heart, the thick-headed, 
practical fellow had never quite believed in Gigi’s in- 
genious scheme, and the idea of getting a hundred thou- 
sand francs had seemed very visionary. Since Gigi had 
got himself locked up it would be more sensible to 
realise a little cash for the story from the Messaggero, 
saying nothing about the carpenter. The only lie he 
needed to invent was to the effect that he had been 
standing near the door of the palace when Sabina had 
come out. The porter, being relieved from the order to 
keep the postern shut against everybody, had been quite 
willing to gossip with Toto about the detective’s visit, 
the closed room and Malipieri’s refusal to let anyone 
enter it. As for what had happened in the vaults, Toto 
could reconstruct the exact truth much more accurately 
than Gigi could have done, even with his help. It was 
a thrilling story; the newspaper paid him well for it 
and printed it with reservations. 
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There was not a suggestion of offence to Sabina, 
such as might have afforded ground for an action 
against the paper, or against those that copied the story 


from it. The writer was careful to extol Malipieri’s 
heroic courage and strength, and to point out that 
Sabina had been half-dead of fatigue and cold, as Toto 
knew must have been the case. It was all a justifica- 
tion, and not in the least an accusation. But the plain, 
bald fact was proved, that Donna Sabina Conti had 
spent the night in the rooms of the now famous Signor 
Malipieri, no one else being in the apartment during the 
whole time. He had saved her life like a hero, and had 
acted like a Bayard in all he had done for the unfor- 
tunate young lady. It was an adventure worthy of the 
Middle Ages. It was magnificent. Her family, in- 
formed at once by Malipieri, had come to get her on 
the following morning. Toto had told the people at the 
office of the Messaggero, who it was that had represented 
the “family,” but the little newspaper was far too 
worldly-wise to mention Volterra in such a connectlon, 
Donna Sabina, the article concluded, was now with her 
mother at the Russian Embassy. 


The evening papers simply enlarged upon this first 
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story, and in the same strain. Malipieri was held up 

to the admiration of the public. Sabina’s name was 
treated with profound respect, there was not a word 
which could be denied with truth, or resented with a 
' show of justice. And yet, in Italy, and most of all in 
Rome, it meant ruin to Sabina, and the reprobation of 
all decent people upon Malipieri if he did not im- 
mediately marry her. 

It was the Ambassador himself who informed the 
Princess of what had happened, coming himself to the 
sitting-room as soon as he learned that she was. visible. 
He stayed with her a long time, and they sent for 
Sabina, who was by far the least disturbed of the three. 
It was all true, she said, and there was nothing against 
her in the article. 

Masin brought the news to Malipieri with his coffee, 
and the paper itself. Malipieri scarcely ever read it, 
but Masin never failed to, and his big, healthy face was 
very grave. 

Malipieri felt as if he were going to have brain 
fever, as his eye ran along the lines. 

“Masin,” he said, when he had finished, “did you 
ever kill a man?” 
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“No, sir,” answered Masin. “You have always be- 
lieved that I was innocent, though I had to serve my 
seven years.” 

«I did not mean that,” said Malipieri. 

Then he sat a long time with his untasted 
coffee at his elbow and the crumpled little sheet in his 
hand. 

“Of course, sir,” Masin said at last, “I owe you 
everything, and if you ordered me——” 

He paused significantly, but his master did not 
understand. 

“What?” he asked, starting nervously. 


“Well, sir, if it were necessary for your safety, that 


“somebody should be killed, I would risk the galleys for 


life, sir. What am I, without you?” 

Malipieri laughed a little wildly, and dropped the 
paper. 

“No, my friend,” he said, presently, “we would risk 
our lives for each other, but we are not murderers. 
Besides, there is nobody to be killed, unless you 
will have the goodness to put a bullet through my 
head.” 

And he laughed again, in a way that frightened the 
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quiet man beside him. What drove him almost mad 
was that he was powerless. He longed to lay his 
hands on the editor of the paper, yet there was not a 
word, not a suggestion, not an implied allusion for 
which any man in his senses could have demanded an 
apology. It was the plain truth, and nothing else; ex- 


cept that it was adorned by fragmentary panegyrics of — 


himself, which made it even more exasperating if that 
were possible. He had not only wrecked Sabina’s re- 
putation by his quixotic folly; he was to be praised to 
the skies for doing it. 

His feverish anger turned into a dull pain that 
was much worse. The situation looked utterly hope- 
less. Masin stood still beside him watching him with 
profound concern, and presently took the cup of 
coffee and held it to his lips. He drank a little, 
like a sick man, only half consciously, and drew back, 
and shook his head. Masin did not know what 
to do and waited in mute distress, as a big dog, 
knowing that his master is in trouble, looks up 
into his face and feebly wags his sympathetic tail, 


~~ just a little, at long intervals, and then keeps quite 
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Malipieri gradually recovered his senses enough to 
think connectedly, and he tried to remember whether 
he had ever heard of a situation like his own. As he 
was neither a novelist nor a critic, he failed, and 
frankly asked himself whether suicide might not be a 
way out of the difficulty for Sabina. He was not an 
unbeliever, and he had always abhorred and despised 
the idea of suicide, as most thoroughly healthy men do 
when it- occurs to them; but if at that time he could 
have persuaded himself that his death could undo the 
harm he had brought upon Sabina he would not have 
hesitated a moment. Neither his body nor his soul 
could matter much in comparison with her good name, 
Hell was full of people who had got there because 
they had done bad things for their own advantage; 
if he went there, it would at least not be for that. He 
did not think of hell at all, just then, nor of heaven or 
of anything else that was very far off. He only thought 
of Sabina, and if he once wished himself dead for his 
own sake, he drove the cowardly thought away. As 
long as he was alive, he could still do something for 
her—surely, there must be something that he could 
do. There must be a way out, if he could only use 
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his wits and his strength, as he had made a way 
out of the vaults, for her to pass through, ten days 
ago. 

There was nothing, or at least, he could think of 
nothing that could help her. To try and free himself 
from the bond he had put upon himself would be to 
break a solemn promise given to a dying man whom 
he had dearly loved. The woman he had seen that 
once, to marry her and leave her, had been worthy of 
the sacrifice, too, as far as lay in her. He had given 
her a small income, enough for her and her little girl 
to live on comfortably. She had not only kept within 
it, but had learned to support herself, little by little, 
till she had refused to take the money that was sent 
to her. At regular times, she wrote to him, as to a 
benefactor, touching and truthful letters, with news of 
the growing child. He knew that it was all without 
affectation of any sort, and that she had turned out a 
thoroughly good and honest woman. The little girl 
knew that her father was dead, and that her own name 
was really and legally Malipieri, beyond a doubt. Her 
mother kept the copy of her certificate of birth to- 


gether with the certificate of marriage. The Signora 
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Malipieri lived as a widow in Florence and gave 


lessons in music and Italian. She had never asked 


but one thing of Malipieri, which was that he would 


never try to see her, nor let her daughter know that 


(i he was alive. It was easy to promise that. He knew 


* 
that she had been most faithful to her lover’s memory, | 
cherishing the conviction that in the justice of heaven 

he was her true husband, as he would have been in- 

, deed had he lived but a few months longer. She was 

iy" bringing up her child to be like herself, save for her 

it one fault. Malipieri had settled a sufficient dowry on 

the girl, lest anything should happen to him before she 

was old enough to marry. 

The mere suggestion of divorcing a woman who 
had acted as she had done since his friend’s death, 
was horrible to him. It was like receiving a blow in 
the face, it was mud upon his honour, it was an insult 
á to his conscience, it was far worse than merely taking 
i back a gift once given in a generous impulse. If he 
$ had felt himself capable of such baseness he could | 
: never again have looked honest men fairly in the eyes. 

YL It would mean that he must turn upon her, to insult 


her by accusing her of something she had never done; 
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he knew nothing of the divorce laws in foreign coun- 
tries, except that Italians could obtain divorce by a 
short residence and could then come back and marry 
again under Italian law. That was all he knew. The 
Princess had not asked of him a legal impossibility, 
but he had felt, when she spoke, that it would be 
easier to explain the dogma of Papal Infallibility to a 
Chinese pirate than to make her understand how he 
felt towards the good woman who had a right to live 
under his name and had borne it so honourably for 
many years. 

Sabina would understand. He wished now, with 
all his heart, that in the hours they had spent together 
he had told her the secret which he had been obliged 
to confide to her mother. He wondered whether she 
knew it, and hoped that she did. She would at least 
understand his silence now, she would know why he 
was not at the Embassy that morning as soon as he 
could be received by her mother. She might not for- 
give him, because she knew that he loved her, but 
she would see why he could not divorce in order to 
marry her. 


An hour passed, and two hours, and still he sat 
14* 
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in his chair, while Masin came and went softly, as if 


his master were il. Then reporters sent up cards, 
with urgently polite requests to be received, and he 
Geet had to give orders that he was not to be disturbed 
on any account. He would see no one, he would 


iv answer no questions, until he had made up his mind 


down the room and then spoke to Masin. 

“I am going out,” he said. “I shall be back in an 
hour.” 
d He had seen that there was at least one thing 
: which he must do at once, and after stopping short, 
stunned to stupor by what had happened, his life 
began to move on again. It was manifestly his duty 
to see the Princess again, and he knew that she 
would receive him, for she would think that he had 
já changed his mind after all, and meant to free him- 
self. He must see her and say something, he knew 
not what, to convince her that he was acting honour- 
ably. 

He was shown to her sitting-room, as if he were 


expected. It was not long since the Ambassador had 


| 
Li what to do. N 
th At last he rose, shook himself, walked twice up and 
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left her, and her daughter had gone back to her room, 
_ and she was in a humour, in which he had not seen 
her before, 'as he guessed when he saw her face. Her 
wonderful complexion was paler than usual, her brows 
were drawn together, her eyes were angry, there was 
nothing languid or careless in her attitude, and she 
held her head high. 


“I expected you,” she said. “I sent word that you 


were to come up at once.” 


She did not even put out her hand, but there 
was a chair opposite her and she nodded towards 
it. He sat down, feeling that a struggle was before 
him. 

“The Ambassador has just been here,” she said. 
“He brought the newspaper with him, and I have read 
the article. I suppose you have seen it.” 

Malipieri bent his head, but kept his eyes upon 
her. 

“I have told the Ambassador that Sabina is en- 
gaged to marry you,” she said, calmly. 

Malipieri started and sat upright in his chair. If 
he had known her better, he might have guessed that 
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what she said was untrue, as yet; but she had made 
the statement with magnificent assurance. 

“Your engagement will be announced in the papers 
this evening,” she continued. “Shall you deny it?” 

She looked at him steadily, and he returned her 
gaze, but for a long time he could not answer. She 
had him at a terrible advantage. 

“T shall not deny it publicly,” he said at last. “That 
would be an injury to your daughter.” 

“Shall you deny it at all?” She was conscious of 
her strong position, and meant to hold it. 

“I shall write to the lady who is living under my 
name, and I shall tell her the circumstances, and that 
I am obliged to allow the announcement to be made 
by you.” 

“Give me your word that you will not deny your 
engagement to anyone else. You know that I have a 
right to require that. My daughter knows that you are 
married.” 

Malipieri hesitated only a moment. 

“I give you my word,” he said. 

She rose at once and went towards one of the 


doors, without looking at him. He wondered whether 
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she meant to dismiss him rudely, and stood looking 
after her. She stopped a moment, with her hand on 
the knob of the lock, and glanced back. 

“I will call Sabina,” she said, and she was gone, 

He stood still and waited, and two or three minutes. 
passed before Sabina entered. She glanced at him, 
smiled rather gravely, and looked round the room. 
as she came forward, as if expecting to see someone 
else. ł 

“Where is my mother?” she asked, holding out her 
hand. 

“She said she was going to call you,” Malipieri an- 
swered. ; 

“So shé did, and she told me she was coming back 
to you, because I was not quite ready,” 

“She did not come back.” 

“She means us to be alone,” Sabina said, and sud- 
denly she took both his hands and pressed them a 
little, shaking them up and down, almost childishly. 
“I am so glad!” she cried. “I was longing to see 
you!” 

Even then, Malipieri could not help smiling, and 
for a moment he forgot all his troubles. When they 
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sat down, side by side, upon a little sofa, the Prin- 
cess was already telling the Ambassador that Mali- 
pieri had come and that they were engaged to be 
married. She had carried the situation by a master- 
stroke. 

“She has told you all about me,” Malipieri said, 
turning his face to Sabina. “You know what my life is. 
Has she told you everything?” 

“Ves,” Sabina answered softly, but not meeting his 
look, “everything, But I want to hear it from you. 
Will you tell me? Will it hurt you to tell me about 
what you did for your friend? You know my mother 
is not always very accurate in telling a story. I shall 
understand why you did it.” 

He had known that she would, and he told her the 
story, a little less baldly than he had told her mother, 
yet leaving out such details as she need not hear. He 
hesitated a little, once or twice. 

“I understand,” she repeated, watching him with 
innocent eyes. “She felt just as if they were really 
married, and he could not bear to die, feeling that she 
would be without protection, and that other men would 
all want to marry her, because she was beautiful, And 
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her father and mother were angry because she loved 
him so much.” 

“Yes,” Malipieri answered, smiling, “that was it. 
They loved each other dearly.” 

“Tt was splendid of you,” she said. “I never dreamt 
that any man would do such a thing.” 

“Tt cannot be undone.” He was at least free to 
say that much, sadly. 

There was a pause, and they looked away from 
each other. At last Sabina laid her hand lightly upon 
his for a moment, though she did not turn her face to 
him. 

“I should not like you so much, if you wished to 
undo it,” she said. 

“Thank you,” he answered, withdrawing the hand 
she released when she had finished speaking, and fold- 
ing it upon his other. “I should love you less, if you 
did not understand me so well.” 

“Tt is more than understanding. It is much more.” 

He remembered how he had taken her slender 
body in his arms to warm her when she had been 
almost dead of the cold and dampness, and a mad im- 
pulse was in him to press her to him now, as he had 
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done then, and to feel her small fair head lay itself 
upon his shoulder peacefully, as it surely would. He 


sat upright and pressed one hand upon the other rather 
harder than before. 

“You believe it, do you not?” she asked. “Why is 
your face so hard?” 

“Because I am bound hand and foot, like a man 
who is carried to execution.” 

“But we can always love each other just the same,” 
Sabina said, and her voice was warm and soft. 

“Yes, always, and that will not make it easier to 
live without you,” he answered, rather harshly. 

“You need not,” she said, after an instant’s pause. 

He turned suddenly, startled, not understanding, 
wondering what she could mean. She met his eyes 
quite quietly, and he saw how deep and steady hers 
were, and the light in them. 

“You need not live without me unless you please,” 
she said. 

“But I must, since I cannot marry you, and you 
understand that I could not be divorced ——” 

“My mother has just told me that no decent man 
will marry me, because all the world knows that I 
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stayed at the palace that night. She must be right, 
for she could have no object in saying it if it were not 
true, could she? Then what does it matter how any- 
one talks about me now? I will go with you. We 
cannot marry, but we shall always be together.” 

Malipieri’s face expressed his amazement. 

“But it is impossible!” he cried. “You cannot do 
that! You do not know what you are saying!” 

“Oh yes, I do! That poor, kind old Sassi has left 
me all he had, and I can go where I please. I will go 
with you. Would you rather have me shut up in a 
convent to die? That is what my mother will try to 
do with me, and she will tell people that I was ‘mad, 
poor girl!’ Do you think I do not know her? She 
wants this little sum of money that I am to have, too, 
as if she and the others had not spent all I should 
have had. Do you think I am bound to obey my 
mother,. if she takes me to the convent door, and 
tells me that I am to stay there for the rest of my 
life?” 

The gentle voice was clear and strong and indignant 
now. Malipieri twisted his fingers one upon another, 
and sat with his head bent low. He knew that she 
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had no clear idea of what she was saying when she 
proposed to join her existence with his. Her maiden 
thoughts could find no harm in it. 

“You do not know what your mother said to me, 
before you came in,” he answered. “She told me that 
she would announce our engagement at once, and made 
me give my word that I would not deny it to anyone 
but my legal wife.” 

“You gave your word?” Sabina asked quickly, not 
at all displeased. 

“What could I do?” 

“Nothing else! I am glad you did, for we can see 
each other as much as we like now. But how shall we 
manage it in the end, since we cannot marry?” 

“Break the imaginary engagement, I suppose,” Mali- 
pieri answered gloomily. “I see nothing else to be 
done.” 

“But then my mother says that no decent man will 
marry me. It will be just the same, all over again. It 
was very clever of her; she is trying to force you to do 
what she wants. In the meantime you can come and 
see me every day—that is the best part of it. Be- 
sides, she will leave us alone together here, for hours, 
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because she thinks that the more you fall in love with 
me the more you will wish to get a divorce. Oh, she 
is a very clever woman! You do not know her as 
I do!” 

Malipieri marvelled at the amazing combination of 
girlish innocence and keen insight into her mother’s 
worldly and cynical character, which Sabina had shown 
during the last few minutes. There never yet was a 
man in love with girl or woman who did not find in 
her something he had never dreamt of before. 

“She is clever,” he assented gravely, “but she can- 
not make me break that promise, even for your sake: 
I cannot help looking forward and thinking what the 
end must be.” 

“Tt is much better to enjoy the present,” Sabina 
answered. “We can be together every day. You will 
write to your—no, she is not your wife, and I will not 
call her so! She would not be really your wife if she 
could, for she made you promise never to go and see 
her. That was nice of her, for of course she knew that 
if she saw you often, she must end by falling in love 
with you. Any woman would; you know it perfectly 
well. You need not shake your head at me, like that, 
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You will write to her, and explain, and she will under- 
stand, and then we will let things go on as long as 


they can till something else happens.” 


“What can possibly happen?” 


“Something always happens. Things never go on 
very long without a change, do they? I am sure, every- 


thing in my life has changed half a dozen times in the | 
last fortnight.” 
“In mine, too,” Malipieri answered. | 


“And if things get worse, and if worse comes to 
worst,” Sabina answered, “I have told you what I mean 
to do. I shall come to you, wherever you are, and you 
will have to let me stay, no matter what'people choose 
to say. That is, if you still care for me!” 

She laughed softly and happily, and not in the 
least recklessly, though she was talking of throwing 
the world and all connexion with it to the winds. The 
immediate future looked bright to her, since they were 
to meet every day, and after that, “something” would 
happen. If nothing did, and they had to face trouble 
again, they would meet it bravely. That was all any- 
one could do in life, She had found happiness too 
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suddenly, after an unhappy childhood, to dream of let- 
ting it go, cost what it might to keep it. 

But she saw how grave he looked and the hope- 
less expression in his loving eyes, as he turned them 
to her. 

“Why are you sad?” she asked, smiling, and laying 
her hand on his. “We can be happy in the present. 
We love each other, and can meet often. You have 
made a great discovery and are much more famous 
than you were a few days. ago. A newspaper has told 
our story, it is true, but there was not a word against 
either of us in it, for I made them let me read it my- 
self. And now people will say that we are engaged to 
be married, and that we got into a foolish scrape and 
were nearly killed together, and that we are a very 
romantic couple, like lovers in a book! Every girl I 
know wishes she were in my place, I am sure, and half 
the men in Rome wish that they could have saved 
some girl’s life as you did mine. What is there so very 
dreadful in all that? What is there to cry about— 
dear?” 


Half in banter, half in earnest, she spoke to him as 


if he were a child compared with her, and leaned af- 
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fectionately towards him; and the last word, the word 
neither of them had spoken yet, came so softly and 
sweetly to him on her breath, that he caught his own, 


and turned a little pale; and the barriers broke all at 


once, and he kissed her. Then he got hold upon him- 
self again, and gently pushed her a little further from 
him, while he put his other hand to his throat and 
closed his eyes. 


“Forgive me,” he said, in a thick voice. “I could 
not help it.” 

“What is there to forgive? We are not betraying 
anyone. You are not breaking a promise to any other 
woman. What harm is there? You did not give your 
friend your word that you would never love anyone, 
did you? How could you? How could you know?” 


“T could not know,” he answered in a low voice. 


“But I should not have kissed you.” 


He knew that she could not understand the point 


of honour that was so clear to him. 


“Let me think for you, sometimes,” she said. 


Her voice was as low as his, but dreamily passionate, 


and the strange young magic vibrated in it, which per- 
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fect innocence wields with a destroying strength not 
even guessed at by itself. 

The door opened and the Princess entered the room 
in a leisurely fashion, wreathed in smiles. She had 
successfully done what it would be very hard for Mali- 
pieri to undo. He rose. 

“Have you told Sabina what I said?” she inquired. 

nV esr” 

She turned to the girl, who was leaning back in the 
corner of the sofa. 

“Of course you agree, my child?” she said, with a 
question in her voice, though with no intonation of doubt 
as to the answer. 

“Certainly,” Sabina answered, with perfect self-pos- 
session. “I think it was by far the most sensible thing 
we could do. Signor Malipieri will come to see us, as 
if he and I were really engaged.” 

“Yes,” assented the Princess. “You cannot go on 
calling him Signor Malipieri when we are together in 
the family, my dear. What is your Christian name!” 
she asked, turning to him. 


“Marino.” 


“I did not know,” Sabina said, with truth, and 
The Heart of Rome. I, 15 
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looking at him, as if she had found something new to 
like in him. “Is he to call me Sabina, mother?” 

“Naturally. Well, my dear Marino——” 

Malipieri started visibly. The Princess explained. 

“T shall call you so, too. It looks better before 
people, you know. You must leave a card for the 
Ambassador, at the porter’s, when you go downstairs. 
He is going to ask you to dinner, with a lot of our 
relations, to announce the engagement. I have arranged 
it all beautifully—he is so kind!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Masin was very much relieved when his master 
came home, looking much calmer than when he had 
gone out and evidently having all his senses about him. 
Malipieri sent to ask at what time the mails left Rome 
for Florence, and he sat down to his table without re- 
membering that he had eaten nothing that day. 

It was not easy to write out in a.concise form the 
story of all that has here been told in detail. Besides, 
he had not the habit of writing to the Signora Malipieri, 
except such brief acknowledgments of her regular letters 
to him as were necessary and kind. For years she had 
been to him little more than a recollection of his youth, 
a figure that had crossed his life like a shadow in a 
dream, taking with it a promise which he had never 
found it hard to keep. He remembered her as she had 
been then, and it had not even occurred to him to con- 
sider how she looked now. She sometimes sent him 


photographs of the pretty little girl, and Malipieri kept 
15* 
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them, and occasionally looked at them, because they 
reminded him of his friend, of whom he had no por- 
trait. 

He found it very hard to tell this half-mythical 
woman and wholly mythical wife of all that had hap- 
pened, while scrupulously avoiding the main fact, which 
was that he and Sabina loved each other. To have 
told that, too, would have seemed like a reproach, or 
still worse, like a request to be set at liberty. 

He wrote carefully, reading over his sentences, now 
and then correcting one, and even entertaining a vague 
idea of copying the whole when he had finished it. 
The important point was that she should fully under- 
stand the necessity of announcing his engagement to 
marry Donna Sabina Conti, together with his firm in- 
tention of breaking it off as soon as the story should be 
so far forgotten as to make it safe to do so, having 
due regard for Donna Sabina’s reputation and good 
name. 

He laid so much stress on these points, and ex- 
pressed so strongly his repentance for having led the 
girl into a dangerous scrape, that many a woman would 


have guessed at something more. But of this he was 
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quite unaware when he read the letter over, believing 
that he could judge it without prejudice, as if it had 
been written by someone else. The explanation was 
thorough and logical, but there was a little too much 
protest in the expressions of regret. Besides, there were 
several references to Sabina’s unhappy position as the 
daughter of an abominably worldly and heartless woman, 
who would lock her up in a convent for life rather than 
have the least trouble about her. He could not heip 
showing his anxious interest in her future, much more 
clearly than he supposed. 

The consequence was that when the Signora Mali- 
pieri read the letter on the following morning, she 
guessed the truth, as almost any woman would, without 
being positively sure of it; and she was absent-minded 
with her pupils all that day, and looked at her watch 
‘uneasily, and was very glad when she was able to go 
home at last and think matters over. 

It was not easy to decide what to do. She could 
not write to Malipieri and ask him directly if he was in 
love with Sabina Conti and wished to marry her. She 
answered him at once, however, telling him that she 
fully understood his position, and thanking him for hay- 
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ing written to her before she could have heard the story 
from any other source. 

He showed the letter to Sabina, and it pleased her 
by its frank simplicity, and perfect readiness to accept 
Malipieri’s statement without question, and without the 
smallest resentment. Somehow the girl had felt that 
this shadowy woman, who stood between her and Mali- 
pieri, would make some claim upon him, and assert 
herself in some disagreeable way, or criticise his action. 
It was hateful to think she really had a right to call 
herself his wife, and was therefore legally privileged to 
tell him unpleasant truths. Sabina always connected 
that with matrimony, remembering how her father and 
mother used to quarrel when he was alive, and how her 
brother and sister-in-law continued the tradition. If the 
Volterra couple were always peaceful, that was because 
the Baroness was in mortal awe of her fat husband, a 
state of life to which Sabina did not wish to be called. 
It was true that Malipieri’s position with regard to his 
so-called wife, had nothing to do with a real marriage, 
but Sabina had felt the disapproving presence of the 
woman she had never seen, and whom she imagined to 


be perpetually shaking a warning finger at Malipieri and 
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reminding him sourly that he could not call his soul his 
own. The letter had destroyed the impression. 

Meanwhile Malipieri was appalled by the publicity 
of a betrothal which was never to lead to marriage. 
The Princess took care that as much light as possible 
should be cast upon the whole affair, and to the 
Baroness Volterra’s stupefaction and delight, told every- 
one that the match had been made under her auspices, 
and that the Conti family owed her eternal gratitude 
for it and for her care of Sabina during nearly three 
months. The Princess told the story of the night in 
the vaults again and again, to her friends and rela- 
tions, extolling everything that Malipieri had done, 
and especially his romantic determination to show the 
girl he was going to marry the treasures which should 
have belonged to her, before anyone else should see 
them. 

The Princess told Volterra, laughingly and quite 
frankly, that her lawyer would do everything possible 
to get for her a share in the value of the statues dis- 
covered, and Volterra, following her clever cue, laughed 
with her, and said it should be a friendly suit, and 
that the lawyers should decide among themselyes how 
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it should be settled, without going into court. Vol- 
terra was probably the only man in Rome who enter- 
tained a profound respect for the Princess’s intelligence; 
yet he was reckoned a good judge in such matters. 
He himself was far too wise to waste regrets upon the 
failure of his tactics, and the stake had not been large, 
after all, compared with his great fortune. Magnanimity 
was a form of commodity which could be exchanged 
for popularity, and popularity was ready money. A 
thousand votes were as good as two million francs, 
any day, when one was not a senator for life, and 
wished to be re-elected; and a reputation for spotless 
integrity would cover a multitude of financial sins. 
Since it had been impossible to keep what did not be- 
long to him, the next best thing was to restore it to 
the accompaniment of a brass band and a chorus of 
public approval. The Princess, clever woman, knew 
exactly how he felt and helped him to do the in- 
evitable in a showy way; and it all helped her to carry 
her daughter and herself out of a difficult position in a 
blaze of triumph. 

“My dear,” she said to the girl, “you may do 
anything you please, if you will only do it in public. 
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Lock your door to say your prayers, and the world 
will shriek out that you have a scandal to conceal.” 

It dawned upon Sabina that her cynical, careless, 
spendthrift, scatter-brained mother had perhaps after 
all a share of the cunning and the force which rule 
the world to-day, and which were so thoroughly com- 
bined in Volterra’s character. ‘That would account for 
the way in which she sailed through storms that would 
have wrecked the Baroness and drowned poor little 
Sabina herself. 

Meanwhile a hundred workmen had dug down to 
the vault under the courtyard of the Palazzo Conti, the 
statues had been lifted out intact, with cranes, and had 
been set upon temporary pedestals, under a spacious 
wooden shed; and the world, the flesh and the devil, 
including royalty, went to see them and talked of no- 
thing else. All Europe heard the story of Malipieri’s 
discovery, and of his adventure with his betrothed 
wife, and praised him and called him and her an “ideal 
couple.” 


Sabina’s brother came up from the country to be 


present at the Embassy dinner, and of course stopped 
at the Grand Hôtel, and made up his mind to have an 
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automobile at once. His wife stayed in the country 
with the delicate little child, but sent Sabina a note of 


congratulation. 


Clementina, writing from her convent, said she 
hoped that Sabina might redeem the follies of her 
youth in a respectable married life, but the hope was 
not expressed with much conviction. Sabina need not 
disturb the peace of a religious house by coming to 
see her. 


‘The Princess boldly gave out that the marriage 
would take place in the autumn, and confided to two 
or three gossips that she really meant to have a quiet 
wedding in the summer, because it would be so 
much more economical, and the young couple did not 
like the idea of waiting so long. As for a dowry, 
everybody knew that Sassi, dear, kind-hearted old 
man, had left Sabina what he had; and there were the 
statues. 


Prince Conti came to the Embassy as soon as he 
arrived, and met Malipieri, to whom he was over- 


poweringly cordial in his weak way. On the whole, 


at their first interview, he judged that it would not 
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be easy to borrow money of him, and went away dis- 
appointed. 

Society asked where Malipieri’s father was, and 
learned that he was. nearly seventy and was paralysed, 
and never left his house in Venice, but that he highly 
approved of his son’s marriage and wished to see his 
future daughter-in-law as soon as possible. The Princess 
said that Sabina and Malipieri would live with him, 
but would come to Rome for the winter. 

Prince Rubomirsky, Sabina’s uncle, sent her a very 
handsome diamond necklace, which the Princess showed 
to all her friends, and some of them began to send 
wedding presents likewise, because they had been pri- 
vately informed that the marriage was to take place 
very soon. 

Sabina lived joyously in the moment, apparently 
convinced that fate would bring everything right, and 
doing her best to drive away the melancholy that had 
settled upon Malipieri. Something would happen, she 
said. It was impossible that heaven could be so cruel 
as to part them and ruin both their lives for the sake 
of a promise given to a man dead long ago. Malipieri 
wished that he could believe it. 
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He grew almost desperate as time went on and he 
saw how the Princess was doing everything to make 
the engagement irrevocable. He grew thin, and nervous, 
and his eyes were restless. The deep tan of the 
African sun was disappearing, too, and sometimes he 
looked almost ill. People said he was too much in 
love, and laughed. Little by little Sabina under- 
stood that she could not persuade him to trust to the 
future, and she grew anxious about him. He won- 
dered how she could still deceive herself as to the in- 
evitable end. 


“We can go on being engaged as long as we 


please,” she said, hopefully. “There are plenty of 


possible excuses.” 

“You and I are not good at lying,” he answered, 
with a weary smile. “We told each other so, that 
night.” 

“But it is perfectly true that I am almost too 
young to be married,” said she; “and really, you 
know, it might be more sensible to wait till I am 
nineteen.” 

“We should not think it sensible to wait a week, if 
there were no hindrance. You know that,” 
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“Of course! But when there is a hindrance, 
as you call it, it is very sensible indeed to wait,” 
retorted Sabina, with a truly feminine sense of the 
value of logic. “I shall think so, and I shall say 
so, if I must. Then you will have to wait, too, and 
what will it matter, so long as we can see each other 
every day? Have people never waited a year to be 
married?” 

«You know that we may wait all our lives.” 

“No. Iwill not do that,” Sabina said with sudden 
energy. “If nothing happens, I will make some- 
thing happen. You know what I told you. Have 
you forgotten? And I am sure your father will under- 
stand.” 

“I doubt it,” Malipieri answered, smiling in spite 
of himself. 

To tell the truth, since her mother had cleared 
away so many dangers, and showed no intention of 
shutting her up in a convent, Sabina had begun 
to see that it would be quite another matter to run 
away and follow Malipieri to the ideal desert island, 
especially after they had been openly engaged to 
be married and the engagement had been broken, 
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The world would have to know the story of his 
marriage then, and it would call him dishonourable 
for having allowed himself to be engaged to her 
when he was not free. It would say that she had 
found out the truth, and that he was a villain, or 
something unpleasant of that sort. But she meant 
to keep up the illusion bravely, as long as there 
was any life in it at all, and then “something must 
happen.” 

“Tt seems so strange that I should be braver than 
you,” she said, 

He did not wonder at that as much as she did. 
Her reputation was saved now, but his honour was 
in the balance, and at the mercy of a worldly and 
unscrupulous woman. When he broke the engage- 
ment, the Princess would tell the story of his marriage 
and publish it on the housetops. He told Sabina so. 

“You are safe,’ he added; “but when I lose you, 
I shall lose my place among honourable men.” 

“Then I shall tell the truth, and the whole 
truth, to everyone I know,” Sabina answered, in the 
full conviction that truth, like faith, could perform 


miracles, and that a grain of it could remove mountains 
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«I shall tell the whole world!” she cried. “I 
do not care what my mother says.” 

He was silent, for it was better, after all, that 
she should believe in her happiness as long as she 


of evil. 


could. She said nothing more for some time and 
they sat quite still, thinking widely opposite thoughts. 
At last she laid her hand on his; the loving little way 
had become familiar to her since it had come instinctively 
the first time. 

“Marino!” 

r” 

“You know that I love you?” 

“Indeed I know it.” 

“And you love me? Just as much? In the same 
way?” 

“Perhaps more. Who knows?” 

“No, that is impossible,” she answered. “Now 
listen to me. It is out of the question that we 
should ever be parted, loving each other as we do, 
is it not?” 

The door opened and a servant entered, with a 
card. 

“The lady told me to inform your Excellency that 
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she is a connexion of Signor Malipieri,” said the man. 


“She hopes that she may be received, as she is in 


PSI. 


Rome for only a few hours.” 
Sabina looked at the card and handed it silently to 
Malipieri, and her fingers trembled. 


sary tent 


“Angelica Malipieri.” 
That was the name and there was the address in 
Florence, in Via del Mandorlo. 


et 


“Ask the lady to come here,” said Sabina, quietly; 
but her face was suddenly very white. 
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CHAPTER XII 


_ Sapina and Malipieri sat in silence during. the 
minutes that followed. From time to time, they 
looked at each other. His self-possession and courage 
had returned, now that something decisive was to 
take place, but Sabina’s heart was almost standing 
still. She felt that the woman had come to make 
a scene, to threaten a scandal and to utterly destroy 
the illusion of happiness. If not, and if she had 
merely had something of importance to communicate, 
why had she not gone to Malipieri first, or written 
to ask for this interview with Sabina? She had come 
suddenly, in order to take advantage of the surprise 
her appearance mtst cause. For once, Sabina wished 
that her mother were with her, her high and mighty, 
insolent, terrible mother, who was afraid of nobody in 
the world. 
The Heart of Rome. Il. 16 
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The door opened, and the footman admitted a 
quiet little woman, about thirty years old, already in- 
clined to be stout. She was very simply but very well 
dressed, she had beautiful brown hair, and when she 
came forward Sabina looked into a pair of luminous and 


trustful hazel eyes. 


“Donna Sabina Conti?” asked the Signora Malipieri 


in a gentle voice. 
“Yes,” Sabina answered. 


She and Malipieri had both risen. The Signora 
made a timid movement with her hand, as if she ex- 
pected that Sabina would offer hers, which Sabina did, 
rather late, when she saw that it was expected. The 
lady glanced at Malipieri and then at Sabina with 
a look of inquiry, as he held out his hand to her 
and she took it. He saw that she did not recognise 
him. 

“T am Marino Malipieri,” he said, 

“You?” she cried in surprise. 

Then a faint flush rose in her smooth cheeks, and 
Sabina, who was watching her, saw that her lip trembled 
a little, and that tears rose in her eyes, 
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“Forgive me,” she said, in an unsteady voice. 
“I should have known you, after all you have done 
for me,” 

“I think it is nearly thirteen years since we met,” 
Malipieri answered. “I had no beard then.” 

She looked at him long, evidently in strong emo- 

“tion, but the tears did not overflow, and the clear light 
came back gradually in her gaze. Then the three sat 
down. 

“I thought I had better come,” she said.. “It 
seemed easier than to write.” 


“Ves,” Sabina answered, not knowing what to 
say. 

“You see,” said the Signora, “I could not easily write’ 
to you frankly, as I had never seen you, and I did not 
like to write to Signor Malipieri about what I wanted to 
know.” 

“Yes,” said Sabina, once more, but this time she 
looked at Malipieri, 

“What is it that you wish to know, Signora?” he 
asked kindly, “Whether it is all exactly as my letter 


told you? Is that it?” 
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She turned to him with a look of reproach. 

“Does a woman doubt a man who has done what 
you have done for me?” she asked. “I wanted to know 
something more—a little more than what you wrote to 
me. It would make a difference, perhaps.” 

“To you, Signora?” asked Sabina, quickly. 

“No. To you. Perhaps it would make a great 
difference in the way I should act.” She paused an 
instant. “It is rather hard to ask, I know,” she added 
shyly. 

She seemed to be a timid little woman. 

“Please tell us what it is that you wish to know, 
Signora,” said Malipieri, in the same kind tone, trying 
to encourage her. 

“I should like to ask—I hardly know just how to 
say it—if you would tell me whether you are fond of 
each other——” 

“What difference can that make to you, Signora?” 
Malipieri asked with sudden hardness. “You know that 
I shall not break my word.” 

She was hurt by the tone, and looked down meekly, 
as if she had deserved the words, 
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“We love each other with all our hearts,” said 
Sabina, before either of the others could say more, 
“Nothing shall ever part us, in this world or the 
next.” 


There was a ring of clear defiance to fate in the 
girl’s voice, and Signora Malipieri turned to her quickly, 
with a look of sympathy. She knew the cry that comes 
from the heart. 


“But you think that you can never be married,” she 
said, almost to herself. 


“How can we? You know that we cannot!” It 
was Malipieri who answered. 

Then the timid little woman raised her head and 
looked him full in the face, and spoke without any more 
hesitation. 

“Do you think that I have never thought of this 
possibility, during all these years?” she asked. “Do you 
really believe that I would let you suffer for me, let your 
life be broken, let you give up the best thing that any 
life holds, after you have done for me what perhaps no 
man ever did for a woman before?” 


“I know you are grateful,” Malipieri answered very 
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gently. “Do not speak of what I have done. It has 
not been at any sacrifice, till now.” 
But Sabina leaned forward and grasped the Signora 
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Malipieri’s hands. Her own were trembling. 
“You have come to help us!” she cried. 


“Tt is so easy, now that I know that you love each 
other.” 
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“How?” asked Sabina, breathless. “By a divorce?” 

“Yes.” 

“I shall never ask for that,” Malipieri said, shaking 
his head. 

“You are the best and truest gentleman that ever 
protected a woman in trouble, Signor Malipieri,” said 
the little woman quietly. “I know that you will 
never divorce me. I know you would not even think 
of it.” 

“Well, but then——” Malipieri stopped and looked 
at her. 
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“I shall get a divorce from you,” she said, and then 
she looked happily from one to the other. 

Malipieri covered his eyes with his hand. He had 
not even thought of such a solution, and the thought 
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came upon him in his despair like a flood of dazzling 
light. Sabina was on her knees, and had thrown her 
arms wildly round the Signora Malipieri’s neck, and was 


kissing her again and again. 


“But it is nothing,” protested the Signora, beaming 
with delight. “It is so simple, so easy, and I know 
exactly what to do.” 


“You?” cried Sabina between laughing and cry- 
ing. 

“Yes. I once gave lessons in the house of a famous 
lawyer, and sometimes I was asked to stay to luncheon, 
and I heard a great case discussed, and I asked ques- 
tions, until I thoroughly understood it all. - You see, it 
was what I always meant to do. There is a little fiction 
about the way it is managed, but it is perfectly legal. 
Though Italians may naturalise themselves in a foreign 
country, they can regain their own nationality by a 
simple declaration. Now, Signor Malipieri and I must 
be naturalised in Switzerland. I know a place where it 
can be done easily. Then we can be divorced by 
mutual consent at once. We come back to Italy, de- 


clare our nationality wherever we please, and we are 
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free to be married to anyone else, under Italian law, 
The fiction is only that by paying some money, it can 
all be done in three months, instead of in three 
years.” 

Malipieri had listened attentively. 

“Are you positively sure of that?” he asked. 


“T have the authority of one of the first lawyers in 
Italy.” 


“But the Church?” asked Sabina anxiously. “I 
should not think it a marriage at all, if I were not 


married in church.” 


“T have asked a good priest about that,” answered 
the Signora. “I go to confession to him, and he is 
a good man, and wise too. He told me that the 
Church could make no objection at all, since there has 
really been no marriage at all, and since Signor Mali- 
pieri will present himself after being properly and 
legally married to you at the municipality. He told 
me, on the contrary, that it is my duty to do every- 
thing in my power to help you.” 


“God bless you!” Sabina cried. “You are the best 


woman in the world!” 
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Malipieri took the Signora’s hand and pressed it 
to his lips fervently, for he could not find any words. 

“I shall only ask one thing,” she said, speaking 
timidly again. 

“Ask all I have,” he answered, her hand still in his. 

“But you may not like it. I should like to keep 
the name, if you do not mind very much, on account 
of my little girl, She need never know. I can leave 
her with a friend while we are in Switzerland.” 

“Tt is yours,” he said. “Few of my own people 
have borne it as worthily as you have, since I gave it 
to you.” 

Here, therefore, ends the story of Sabina Conti and 
Marino Malipieri, whose marriage took place quietly 
during the autumn, as the Princess had confidently 
said that it should. It is a tale without a “purpose” 
and without any particular “moral,” in the present 
appalling acceptation of those simple words. If it has 
interested or pleased those who have read it, the writer 
is glad; if it has not, he can find some consolation in 
having made two young people unutterably blissful in 
his own imagination, whereas he manifestly had it in 
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his power to bring them to awful grief; and when one 
cannot make living men and women happy in real life, 
it is a harmless satisfaction to do it in a novel. If this 
one shows anything worth learning about the world, it 
is that a gifted man of strong character and honourable 
life may do a foolish and generous thing whereby he 


nar 


may become in a few days the helpless toy of fate. He 
who has never repented of a good impulse which has 
brought great trouble to other people, must be indeed 
a selfish soul. 


As for the strange circumstances I have described, 
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I do not think any of them impossible, and many of 


them are founded. upon well-known facts. I have my- 
self seen, within not many years, a construction like the 
dry well in the Palazzo Conti, which was discovered in 
the foundations of a Roman palace, and had been used 
as an oubliette. There were skeletons in it and frag- 
ments of weapons of the ‘sixteenth century and even of 
the seventeenth. There was also a communication be- 
tween the cellars of the palace and the Tiber. 

I read George Sand’s fantastic novel Consuelo many 
years ago, and I am aware that she introduced a well, 
in an ancient castle, in which the water could be made 
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to rise and fall at will, in order to establish or inter- 
_ rupt communication with a secret chamber. I do not 
know whether she imagined the construction or had 
seen a similar one, for such wells are said to be found 
in more than one old fortress in Europe. The “lost 
water” really exists at many points under Rome, its 
rising and falling is sometimes unaccountable, and I 
know at least one old palace in which it has been 
used and found pure, within the memory of man. So 
far, the explanations suggested by engineers have 
neither satisfied those who have propounded them, nor 
those who have had practical experience of the “lost 
water.” The subject is extremely interesting but is 
one of very great difficulty, as it is generally quite im- 
possible to make explorations in the places where the 
water is near the surface. The older part of modern 
Rome was built hap-hazard, and -often upon the 
enormous substructures of ancient buildings, of which 
the positions can be conjectured only, and of which 
the plans and dimensions are very vaguely guessed by 
archeologists. All that can be said with approximate 
certainty of the “lost water,” is that it must run 
through long-forgotten conduits, that it rises here and 
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there in wells, and that it is mostly uncontaminated by 
the river. 

Those familiar with the Vatican museum will have 
at once recognised the colossal statue of gilt bronze 
which now stands in the circular hall known as the 
“Rotonda.” It was accidentally found, when I was a 
boy, in the courtyard of the Palazzo Righetti in the 
Campo dei Fiori, carefully and securely concealed by 
a well-built vault, evidently constructed for the purpose; 
in the foundations of the Theatre of Pompey. I went 
to see it, when only a portion of the vault had been 
removed, and: I shall never forget the vivid impression 
it made upon me. So far as I know, there has not 
been any explanation of its having been hidden there, 
but among the lower classes in Rome there are tradi- 
tions of great treasure supposed to be buried in other 
parts of the city. I have taken the liberty of making 
the discovery over again at a point some distance from 
the Palazzo Righetti, and in the present time. The 
statue was really found in 1864, and the gem in the 
ring was stolen. The marble Venus which Malipieri 


saw with it is imaginary, but I was also taken to see 


the beautiful statue of Augustus, now in the Braccio 
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Nuovo of the Vatican, on the spot where it came to 
light in the Villa of Livia, in 1863. 

The great medizval family of Conti became extinct 
long ago. The palace to which I have given their 
name would stand on the site of one now the pro- 
perty of the Vatican, but would be of a somewhat dif- 
ferent construction. 

Finally, I wish to protest that there are no so-called 
“portraits” in this story of the heart of old Rome. 
Many Romans were ruined by the financial crisis in 
1888 and its consequences, either at the time or 
later. The family to which Sabina belonged is wholly 
imaginary, and its fall was due to other causes. I trust 
that no ingenious reader will try to trace a parallel 
where none exists. I would not even have a certain 
young and famous architect and engineer, for whom 
I entertain the highest admiration and esteem, re- 
cognise a “portrait” of himself in Marino. Malipieri, 
if those pages should ever come to his notice, and 
I have purposely made my imaginary hero as un- 
like him as possible, in appearance, manner and 
speech. 

Those who have noticed the increasing tendency 
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of modern readers to bring accusations of plagiarism 


against novels that deal partly with facts will under- 
stand why I have said this much about my own work. 
To others, the few details I have given may be of 
some interest. 
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Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes 1 v. — Disarmed 1 v. — Doctor 

acob 1 v.— Pearla r v. — Next of Kin 

Wanted 1 v.— The Parting of the Ways 
1 v.—For One and the World x v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
1v.— France of To-day 1 v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew xv. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions x v. — The Curb of Honour x v. — 
France of To-day (Second Series) 1v. —A 
Romance of Dijon 1 v.—The Dream- 
Charlotte rv.— A Storm-Rent Sky t v. — 
Reminiscences r v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest 1 v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875—1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship 1 v. — Mock Beggars’ Hall r v. — 
East of Paris 1 v. — A Humble Lover 1 v. 
— Barham Brocklebank, M.D. x v. 


Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C. 
Potsherds rv. 


Bisland, E.: v. Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 


Complete List. 


Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gérlach 
(Collection of German Authors, 
p- 29), and Whitman. 


Black, William, + 1898. 
A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 v. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny 1 v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other 
Stories x v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v.— White Wings 
2v.— Sunrise 2 v. — The Beautiful Wretch 
1v.—Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols; The 
Pupil of Aurelius r v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v.— Judith Shakespeare 
2v.— The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. r v.— White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v.— In Far Lochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales rv. —Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v.— Briseis 2 v.— Wild Eelin 2 v. 


“Black-Box Murder, the,” 
Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder 1 v. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 


t 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v, — Tommy Upmore 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 v. 


“Blackwood.” 


Tales from ‘* Blackwood” (First Series) 
1 v. — Tales from ‘“‘ Blackwood”’ (Second 
Serres) tv. 


Blagden, Isa, f 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding 1 v. 


Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), 7 1849. 
Meredith x1 v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre r v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 

Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 
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Bloomfield, Baroness. 


Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 


Boldrewood, Rolf. 
Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2v. 


Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 


Lady Audley’s Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2v. — Eleanor’s Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont’s Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v.— The Doctor’s Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Clod 2v. — Sir Jasper’s Tenant 
2v. — The Lady’s Mile 2v. — RupertGod- 
win 2 v. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v.— Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton’s Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3v. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
« v. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men’s Shoes 
2 v.— Joshua Haggard’s Daughter 2 v. — 
Weaversand Weft 1 v. — In Great Waters, 
and other Tales 1 v.—An Open Verdict 
3v-— Vixen 3 v.— The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. —Just as I 
am 2v. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount Royal 
2v. — The Golden Calf 2v. — Flower and 
Weed 1 v.— Phantom Fortune 3 v.— 
Under the Red Flag 1 v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard’s Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County r v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 v.— The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2v.— Thou art the Man 2v. — ‘The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. 1 v. — Sons of Fire 
2v. — London Pride 2v. — Rough Justice 
2v.—In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin 1 v.— The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2v. — The Rose of Life 2 v. 


Brassey, Lady, + 1887. 


A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v, — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 


“Bread -Winners, the,” Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners r v. 


Bret Harte: wide Harte. 


Brock, Rev. William, 7 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. 1 v. 


Brontë, Charlotte: wide Currer 
Bell 


Bronté, Emily & Anne: vide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 


Brooks, Shirley, + 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 


Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 
Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
I1 v. — A Year’s Housekeeping in South 
Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore—Rodrigues r v. — Colonial 
Memories 1 v. 


Broughton, Rhoda. 


Cometh up as a Flower 1 v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
1 v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
rv—A inner x v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? 1 v. — Dear Faustina 1 v.— 
The Game and the Candle 1 vy, — Foes in 
Law 1 v. — Lavinia x v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed 1 v. 


Brown, John, 7 1882. 
Raband his Friends, and other Papers rv. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
t 1861. 


A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) x v. — Aurora Leigh rv. 


Browning, Robert, ¢ 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Crise of the “Cachalot” 2 v. 
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Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford 1 v. — Zanoni 
1v.—The Last Days of Pompeii rv. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest travers 
1 v. — Alice r v. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine r v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzi 
rv. — Night and Morning 1 v.— The Last 
of the Barons 2 v.— Athens 2 v.—The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold2 v.— King Arthur 
2v.— The New Timon, and St. Stephen’s 
1 v.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 v. — 
What will he do with it? 4v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 v. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tus1v. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4v.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v.—The Coming Race 1 v. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan r v. 


Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 
Dalling), + 1872. 


Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 


Bunyan, John, f 1688, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress r v. 


“Buried Alone,” Author of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone 1 v» 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha’s Burglar r v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José 1 v.— A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. 


Burney, Miss (Madame D’Ar- 
blay), ¢ 1840. 
Evelina 1 v. 
Burns, Robert, } 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) r v. 
Burton, Richard F., + 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 


Bury, Baroness de: vide “All 
for Greed.” 


Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 


Buxton, Mrs. B. H., ¢ 1881. 
Jennie of ‘‘The Prince’s,”” 2v. — Won 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 


Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 


Byron, Lord, + 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 


Caffyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 
A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v. 


Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 
Praed. 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — “ But Men 
must Work” 1 v. — Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
hters 2v.—The Old, Old Story 2v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate2v.—A Perilous 2 v.— At 
the Moorings 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, 7 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
nage i ape v — Biver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller x v. A 

Carr, Alaric. 
Treberne’s Temptation 2 v, 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs rı v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v. — “‘ If Youth butknew!”” 


Iv. 


Castle, Egerton. 


Consequences 2 v. — ‘‘La Bella,” and 
Others x v. 
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Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
+ 1896: vide Author of *Chro- 
nicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.” 


Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 


Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust x v. 


Christian, Princess: wide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


“Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,” Author of (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), + 1896. 


Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea an pra Bertram 1 v. — 
Diary o! rs. Ki revylyan 1 v.— 
The Victory of the ‘Vitenetsbed rv. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v.— Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer 1 v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost x v. 


Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot’s Wife 1 v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: v. Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 


Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman 1 v. 
—Aunt Anne 2v.—The Last Touches, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Mrs. Keith’s Crime 
1v.—A Wild Proxy 1v.— A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone 1 v: — 
Woodside Farm 1 v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1873: 
vide Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 


Cobbe, Frances Power, } 1904. 
Re-Echoes 1 v. 


Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 3 v, 


Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 
t 1834. 
Poems 1 v. 
Collins, Charles Allston, + 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, + 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, f 1889. 

After Dark x v. — Hide and Seek 2 v.— 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. 1 v.— The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil r v, — No 
Name 3v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 

v. — The Moonstone 2 v, — Man and 

ife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs.? 1v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep 1 v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2v. — The Two Destinies 1v. — My 
Lady’s Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
1v. — The Haunted Hotel 1 v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel’s Daughter 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — “ I say No,” 2v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost'’s Touch 1 v, — The Legacy of Cain 
z v.—Blind Love 2 v. 


“Cometh up as a Flower,” Au- 
thor of; vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 


Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest x v. 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
7 1885. 
Called Back 1 v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Days 1 v. — A Family Affair 
2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 
Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 
{t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals 1 v. — The Jack O'Lantern rv. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 
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Complete List. 


Corelli, Marie. 


Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v.—A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. —“Ardath ” 

v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v.— The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches r v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1v. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska r v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.—The 
Master-Christian 2v.—‘‘Temporal Power”’ 
2 v. — God’s Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v. 


Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 
Those Delightful Americans x v. 


“County, the,” Author of. 
The County 1 v. 


Craik, George Lillie, + 1866. 


A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 
Mulock), + 1887. 


ohn Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
ead of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 v. — A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women 1 v. —Agatha’s Husband r v. — 
Romantic Tales r v. — Domestic Stories 
x v. — Mistress and Maid r v, — The 
Ogilvies r v. — Lord Erlistoun 1 v. — 
Christian’s Mistake r v. — Bread upon 
the Waters t v.— A Noble Life r v. — 
Olive 2v. — Two Marriages 1 v. — Studies 
from Life 1 v. — Poems 1 v., — The 
Woman’s Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v.— A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
iv. — My Mother and I rv.— The Little 
Lame Prince r v, — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
1v. —A Legacy 2v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches r v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur 1 v. 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 


Lost and Won 1 v. — Faith Unwin’s 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini- 
fred’s Wooing, etc. x v. — Mildred r v. — 
Esther Hill’s Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan 1 v.— Without Kith or Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly r v. — Sylvia’s Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick r v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v, 


Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. 
Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 

Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady Fullerton. 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs r v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward r v. — A Roman Singer 
I v. — An American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster r v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v.— Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
1 v.—Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v.—A Cigarette- Maker’s Romance 
1v.— Khaled rv. —The Witch of Prague 
2v.— The Three Fates 2 v.— Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King rv. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v.— Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v.— The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone’s Son 1 v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2 v. — Soprano 2 v. 

Crockett, S. R. 

The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls r v. — 
The Dark o’ the Moon 2 v. 


Croker, B. M. 


Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley 1 v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere r v. 
Cross, J. W.: wide George 
Eliot’s Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas, 
Cummins, Miss (Am.), ¢ 1866. 
The Lamplighter 1 v. — Mabel Vaughan 


1v.—E] Fureidis tv.—Haunted Hearts 1 v. 
Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 
“Daily News.” 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 
“Dark,” Author of. 
Dark ry, 
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Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 


Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others x v. — Ranson’s Folly x v. 


De Foe, Daniel, + 1731. 


Robinson Crusoe 1 v. 


Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher 1 v. 


“Democracy,” Author of (Am.). 
Democracy 1 v. 


“Demos,” Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 


“Diary and Notes,” Author 
of: vide Author of “Horace 
Templeton.” 


Dickens, Charles, + 1870. 


The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2v. — 
American Notes 1 v, — Oliver Twist r v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth r v. — Master Humphrey’s Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v.— Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v.— David Copperfield 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child’s History of 
England (2 v. 8° M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
rv. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
rv. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller r v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. r v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody’s 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; Mrs. 

~ Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 1 v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
1v.— The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughter 
4Y. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 


No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford 1 v, 


Complete List. 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 


consfield, + 1881. 
Coningsby x v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) rv. — Alroy 1 v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1v. — One 
Doubtful Hour 1 v, 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, + 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon 1v. — 
The Holy Land 2v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard’s Spots 2 v. 


Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v, 


Dowie, Ménie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians r v. 


Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales r v. — The White Company 
2v.—A Study in Scarlet 1 v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters 1 v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v.— Uncle Bernac rv. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko 1 v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag 1 v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes 1 v. — Adventures of Gerard 1 v.— 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, 
f 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life 1 v. 
Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes 1 v. 
Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 
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Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles r v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., + 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah 1 v. 


Edgeworth, Maria, wide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 


Archie Lovell 2 v; — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v.— Ought we to visit her? 2v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine x v. — Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing rv. — Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 
1 v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — A Playwright’s Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Pearl-Powder 1 v. 
The Adventuress r v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., ¢ 1892. 
Barbara’s History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove x v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth zv. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys r v. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v. —A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
1 v. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
rv.—A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets 1 v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham-: 
Betham. 


Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 
Mrs. Cross), ¢ 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob r v. — 
Impressions ot Theophrastus Such 1 v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 


vide 


Iv. — aaa tice Life, edited by her 


Husband, J. Cross 4 v. 


Complete List. 


“Elizabeth and her German 
Garden,” Author of. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v. — 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 
night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen 1 v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Romerv.—The Diary ofan Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal r v. — 
The Story of Sophia 1 v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 


“Englishwoman’s Love-Let- 
ters, an,” Author of. 
An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters 1 v. 
Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 
Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat 1 v. 
“Essays and Reviews,” the 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
Iv. 


“Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D’. 
Three Sisters 1 v.— A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1v. — The Professor’s Wooing 1 v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen’s Serf x v. 

“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia r v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot r v. — A Flat 
Tron for a Farthing rv. — The Brownics, 
and other Tales r v. 

“ Expiated,” Author of. 

Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 

way. 
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Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 


Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 


“Fate of Fenella, the,” Authors 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors rv. 


Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. 


Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 


Fendall, Percy: vide F. C. 
Philips. 
Fenn, George Manville. 


The Parson o’ Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Fielding, Henry, f 1754. 


Tom Jones 2 v. 
Findlater, Mary and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature: 
John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer, — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — John 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol.500, published 
1860) 1 v. 


Fleming, George (Am.). 


Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 


Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 
My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling 1 v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
* Daily News,” War Correspondence. 


Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva 2 v, — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2v.— My Lord and My Lady 2v.—I1 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas 1 v.—Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales 1 v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Once Again 2v. — 
Of the World, Worldly 1 v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days x v. — 
Too Late Repented 1 v. 


Forster, John, + 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Ilus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Complete List. 
Fothergill, Jessie. 


The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and “One of Three” 
1y.—Kith and Kin 2 v.— Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 v. 


“Found Dead,” Author of: vide 
James Payn. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 
A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farting- 
dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire r v. — Place and 
Power 2 v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 

Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 


Fox, Caroline, f 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 v. 

“Frank Fairlegh,” Author of 

(F. E. Smedley), + 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 
Francis, M. E. 


The Duenna of a Genius 1 v. 


Frederic, Harold (Am.), + 1898. 


Illumination 2 v. — March Hares 1 v. 


Freeman, Edward A., f 1892. 
The Growth of the English Constitution 
1 v. — Select Historical Essays 1 v. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 


Froude, JamesAnthony, f 1894. 
Oceanar v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays 1 v. 


Fullerton, 
t 1885. 

Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2v.—A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary’s Daughter 1 v.— 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
1 v.— Rose Leblanc 1 v. — Seven Storiés 
1 v. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal r v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 


Lady Georgiana, 
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kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia x v. 


Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 
Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., Lack a 

Mary Barton 1 v. — Ruth 2v. — North 
and South r v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v. — The Life of Charlotte Brontë 
2 v.— Lois the Witch, etc. x v.— Sylvia’s 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night’s Work 
1 v. — Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cran- 
ford x v. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 
lv. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne,” Author 
of: wide Author of “Miss 
Molly.” 


Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 
gud de Longgarde), 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha 1 v. — Ortho- 
dox tv. — TheWrong Man 1 v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v.— A Forgotten Sin r v. 
— One Year 1 v.— The Supreme Crime 1 v. 
— The Blood-Tax 1 v. — Holy Matrimony 
x v. — The Eternal Woman t v, — Made 
of Money 1 v. — The Bridge of Life 1 v. 
— The ee Essentials 1 v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl x v. 


Gerard, E. (Emily de £.aszowska). 


A Secret Mission 1v.— A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


Giberne, Agnes. 


The Curate’s Home tv. 


Gissing, George, f 1903. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 
— New Grub Street 2 v. 


Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., 
7 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion x v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts r v. 


Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Re- 
fiections of Ambrosine 1 v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. 
Godfrey, Hal (Charlotte O’Conor- 
Eccles). 


The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 1 v, | 


Complete List. 


Goldsmith, Oliver, + 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 
Goodman, Edward J. 


Too Curious 1 v. 


Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat’s Diary x v. 


Gordon, Major-Gen. C. 
fF 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 

and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 

Illustrations) 2 v. 


G, 


Gore, Mrs., 7 1861. 


Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean’s 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life’s Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 


Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature 1 v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. 


Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart’s in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 


Gray, Maxwell. 


The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois- 
Etoiles), f 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v, — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
x v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v. — That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks 1 v. — People [have met r v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 


My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) r v. 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese r v. 
Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.). 


Mr. Barnes of New York x v, 
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Guthrie, F. Anstey: vide Anstey. 


“Guy Livingstone,” Author of 
(George Alfred Laurence), 
1876. 
Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown r v. — Barren Honour 1 v. — 
Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
1 v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 V. 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
dren r v.— The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins r v. 


Haggard, H. Rider. 


King Solomon’s Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
ess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Witch’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa’s Revenge 

1v: — Mr. Meeson’s Will r v. — Colonel 

Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 

Allan’s Wife 1 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 

2v. — Montezuma’s Daughter 2 v. — The 

People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 

Heart of the World 2v. — The Wizard 

1 v. — Doctor Therne r v. — Swallow 

2 v.— Black Heart and White Heart, 

and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2 v. -—- A Winter 

Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 

Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v. — 

The Way of the Spirit 2 v. 


Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World’s Desire 2 v. 


Hake, A. E.: vide Gen. Gordon. 


Hall, Mrs. S. C., 7 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? x v. — Marian 2 v. 


Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 


7 1894. 


Marmorne 1v. — French and English 2 v. 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vede Author of 
“Not Easily Jealous.” 


Hardy, Thomas, 
The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Twoon 

‘ower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles 2v. — Life’s Little 
Ironies x v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v, 


Harland, Henry, f 1905. 
The Cardinal's Snuff-Box 1 v. — The 
Lady Paramount 1 v.—My Friend Prospero 
Lv. 


Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass in the Night rv. — In 

Varying Moods x v. — Hilda Strafford, 

and The Remittance Man 1 y. — The 

Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 

— The Scholar’s Daughter 1 v, 
Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin’s Vineyard r v. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
j Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
| Foothills z v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
| Two Men of Sandy Bar rv. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales r v. — The 
Story of a Mine 1 v. — Drift from Two 
Shores 1 v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales 1 v. — 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, and other Tales 
1 v. — Flip, and other Stories r v.— On 
the Frontier t v. — By Shore and Sedge 
1 v. — Maruja 1 v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle’s, and Devil’s Ford 1 v. — The 
| Crusade of the “Excelsior” r v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough -and - Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 
— Cressy 1 v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales 1 v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate x v. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales 1 v. — A First Family of 
| Tasajara 1 v.—Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
| and some other People 1 v. — Susy 1 v. — 
| Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of 
| Jack Hamlin’s, ete. 1 v. — The Bell- 

Ringer of Angel’s, etc. r v. — Clarence 
| 1v. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 

Devotion of Enriquez 1v. — TheAncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. 1v.— Three Partners 
r v. — Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow 1 v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin’sMediation,and otherStories 
x v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine 1 v. — 
Under the Redwoods 1 v. — On the Old 
‘Trail 1 v. — Trent's Trust 1 v. 


| Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 
| W. Brock. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter 1 v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 
Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 


“ Heir of Redclyffe, the,” Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Helps, Sir Arthur + 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
2v. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x v. 


Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy x v. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales 1 v. — The Queen’s Quair; 
or, The Six Years’ Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures 1 v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

Hichens, Robert. 
Flames 2v. — The Slave 2v, — Felix 2 v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories x v. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, } 1886. 
Sketches from my Life 1 v. 


Hobbes, John Oliver. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham xv. — The Serious Wooing 
Iv. 

Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 
av. 

Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
xv. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands r v. — A Garden of Spinsters r v. 


Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 
t1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1 v.— The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table 1 v. —The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. —- Over the Teacups 1 v. 


Complete List. 


Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt’s Widow 1 v. — A Changs 
of Air 1v. — Half a Hero 1 v. — The In 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v.—The Gol 
in the Car 1 v. — The Chronicles of Court 
Antonio 1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 
1 v. — The Heart of Princess Osra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v.— Simon Dale 2 v.— Rupert 
of Hentzau 1 v. — The King's Mirror 
2v.— Quisanté 1 v. — Tristram of Blent2¥. 
— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2v. 


Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 


in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris 1 v. — The Silent Gate 1 v. 


“ Horace Templeton,” Authorof. 
Diary and Notes 1v. 


Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies 1 v. — Tiny Luttrell 1 v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba r v. — My Lord 
Duke 1 v. — Young Blood 1 v. — Some 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1 v. — The Rogue's March 1 v, 
— The Belle of Toorak 1 v. — Peccavi 1 v. 
— The Black Mask 1 v.— The Shadow of 
the Rope x v. — No Hero r v. — Denis 
Dent 1 v. — Irralie’s Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest 1 v. — Stingaree x v. — 
A Thief in the Night 1 v. 

“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
2 v. — Novets and Tares reprinted from 

Tousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 

1856-59. 11 v. 

Houstoun, Mrs.: vide “ Recom- 

mended to Mercy.” 


“How to be Happy though 
Married,” Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married x v. 
Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 


t 1899. 
One Summer 1v. — Aunt Serena iv. — 
Guenn 2 v. —Tony, the Maid, etc. rv.— 
The Open Door 2v. 


Howard, BlancheWillis, + 1899, 
& William Sharp, + 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 
Howells, William Dean (Am.). 


A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook 1 v. — A Modern 
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instance 2 v.— The Undiscovered Country 
1v.— Venetian Life (with Portrait) x v. 
~ Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac- 
qaintance rv. — Their Wedding Journey 
1v.—A Fearful Responsibility, and 
‘Tonelli’s Marriage 1 v. — A Woman’s 
Reason 2v. — Dr. Breen’s Practice t v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
o Patient Lovers 1 v. — Miss Bellard’s In- 
spration 1 v. 


Hughes, Thomas, f 1898, 
Tem Brown’s School-Days 1 v. 


Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 
t 1897. 

Melly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. | 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — | 
Lojs, Lord Berresford, and other Tales | 
1 v. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales 1 v. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2v.— Doris 2 v.—A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. 1v. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week’s Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 1 v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2v.— In Durance Vile, etc. rv.— A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories rv. — 
A Life’s Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner’s 
Flight 1 v.— A Conquering Heroine, 
and “ When in Doubt” x v: — Nora | 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery 1 v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover 1 v. — Peter’s Wife 2v. — 
The Three Graces r v. — A Tug of War 
1v. — The Professor’s Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl r v. — Lovice 1 v. — The Coming of 
Chloe 1 v. 


Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 
mont. 


Hunt, Violet. 


The Human Interest x v. 


Ingelow, Jean, ¢ 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2v. — 


Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 


Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow 1 v. 
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Ingram, John H.: vide E. A. 
Poe. 


Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn. 


Irving, 
1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet r v.— Oliver Gold- 
smith x v. — Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost 
1 v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 
(Am.), 7 1885. 


Ramona 2 v, 


Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes x v. — The Skipper’s 
Wooing, and The Brown Man’s Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft 1 v.— Light Freights x v. — At Sun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 v. 
— Odd Craft 1 v. — Dialstone Lane 1 v. 
— Captains All x v. 


James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock x v, 


James, G. P. R., ¢ 1860. 

Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) x v.e — 
Forest Days 1 v. — The False Heir 1 v.— 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d’Albret 
1 v. — Arrah Neil r v. — Agincourt 1 v, — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
1 v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein x v. — Darnley 1 v. — Russell 
2 v. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
1 v. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings 1 v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 v. —The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. 1 v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. 1 v. — Confidence x v. — Wasbing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 1 v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — Portraits of Places 
1v.—A Little Tour in France r v. 

Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A` Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Washington (Am.), 
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Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, + 1885. 


“Who Breaks—Pays” 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing 1 v. —.Once and Again 2 v.— 
‘Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace 1 v. — Jupiter’s Daughters 1 v. 


Jenkins, Edward. 


Ginx’s Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v, 


“Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,’” 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome, K. Jerome. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
x v. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 vy. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
x1 v. — Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk r v. 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideasin 1905 
Iv. 


Jerrold, Douglas, + 1857. 


History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


“John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 


Mrs. 


Johnny Ludlow: vide 


Henry Wood. 


Johnson, Samuel, 7 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 


Jolly, Emily. 


Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


“Joshua Davidson,” Author of: 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Kavanagh, Miss Julia, + 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1v. — 
Adèle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v.— Seven Years, and 


Letters r v, — English Women of Letters 
Iv. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil’s Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2v.— Vide also Series for the Young, 
Pp. 29. 


Keary, Annie, + 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v, — Castle Daly 2v. 
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Keeling, D’Esterre-: vide Es- 
terre. 


Kempis, Thomas a. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 œ 


Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), T 
Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Studert 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Successful? 1 v. — To-Day in New 
York ı v. 


Kinglake, Alexander Willian, 
T 1891. 
Eothen r v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 


Kingsley, Charles, + 1875. 
Yeast 1 v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke 1 v. — Hereward the Wake 2v. — 
At Last 2 v: — His Letters and Menories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 


Kingsley, Henry, + 1876, 
Ravenshoe 2v. — Austin Elliot 1 v. — 
Geofiry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court 1 v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle 1 v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 


Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere r v. 


Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills 1 v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — ‘Captains Courageous” 
1 v, — The Day’s Work 1 v. — A Fleet 
in Being 1 v.—Stalky & Co, 1v, — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night rv. — Kim rv. — Just So Stories x v. 
— The Five Nations 1 v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries 1 v. 


Laffan, May. 


Kher ‘Tales’ ov. —-French Women of | Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 


etc. Iv. 


Lamb, Charles, + 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana r v. 
Lang, Andrew: wide H. Rider 
Haggard. 


Langdon, Mary (Am.), 
Ida May 1 v, 
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“Last of the Cavaliers, the,” 

Author of (Miss Piddington). 

The Last of the Cavaliers 2v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


Easzowska, Mme de: vide E. 


Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide “Guy Living- 
stone.” 


Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 


Hurrish x v. 


“Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:” 
vide Victoria R. I. 


Lee, Holme, | 1900: vide Harriet 
Parr. 


~Lee, Vernon. 
Pope Jacynth, etc. r v. 


Le Fanu, J. S., ¢ 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Lemon, Mark, f 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 
2v 


“Letters of Her Mother to 


Elizabeth, the,” Author of:. 


vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 


Lever, Charles, ¢ 1872. 

The O'Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v; — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O’Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of “Ours” 3v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro* Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2v. — Roland Cashel 
3v. — Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v.— One of Them 2v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day's Ride 
2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s r v.— St. Patrick’s Eve; Paul 
Gosslett’s Confessions x v, — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 


Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli r v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor’s 
Way 1v. — The Lord Protector x v. — 
Orrain 1 v. 


Lewes, G. H., f 1878. 
Ranthorpe r v. — The Physiology or 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 


Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, f 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
x v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Todhunters’ at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories 1 v. — “My 
Love!” 2v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays r v. — Ione 2 v. 


Lockhart, Laurence W. M,, 
1882. 


Mine is Thine 2 v. 


Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 


Longard, Mme de: wide D. 
Gerard. 


Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v. — The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song 1 v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 
rv: 


Lonsdale, Margaret. 


Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) 1 v. 


Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son r v. — Old Gorgon Graham x v. 


“Lost Battle, a,” Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 


Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 
bury). 
The Pleasures of Life 1 v, — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v.— 
The Use of Life tv. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 1 v, 
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“Lutfullah”: vide Eastwick. 
Lyall, Edna, + 1903. 


We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v, — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2-v. — 
Doreen 2 yv. — In Spite of All 2 v.— The 
Hinderers x v. 


Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 


Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), + 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 
Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid’s Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v. — Some 
Women I have known 1 v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v, — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. 


M¢Aulay, Allan: 
Douglas Wiggin. 
Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, + 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) ro v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays 1 v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury 1 v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 
M° Carthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2v. — A History of our own Times 
— — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A short 

istory of our own Times 2 v.—A 
History of the Four Georges vols. 1 & 
2.— A History of our own Times vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar’s Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales 1 v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 


Mackarness, Mrs., + 1881. 


Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2v. 


vide Kate 
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Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v, 

MC Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 


Maclaren, Ian. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush r v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. — His 
Majesty Baby 1 v. 

Macleod, Fiona, + 1905. 
Wind and Wave x v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales x v. 


Macleod, Norman, + 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son 1 v. 


Macpherson, James, f 1796: 
vide Ossian. 


Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam’s Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon 1 v. — My Story 2v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 

“Mademoiselle Mori,” Author 

of (Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2v. — Denise rv. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v.— On the 
Edge of the Storm 1 v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 


Maine, E. S. 
Scarsclift Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G. 

Shifting Scenes x v. 

Malet, Lucas. 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 

A Winter's Tale 1 v. — The Cedar 
Star r v. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily x v. 
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Mark Twain: vide Twain. 


“Marmorne,” Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 


Marryat, Capt., ¢ 1848. 

Jacoh Faithful (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
ercival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple rv. — 
aphet in Search of a Father r v. — 
{onsieur Violet 1 v. — The Settlers in 

Canada 1 v. — The Mission 1v. — The 

Privateer’s-Man 1 v. — The Children ot 

the New-Forest r v. — Valerie 1 v. — 

Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v. — The King’s 

Own x v. 


Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 


Love’s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods x v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v. — A Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility xı v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories rv. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories r v: — “ My 
own Child” 2v. — Her Father’s Name 
2v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson x v. — Written in Fire 
2 v. — Her World against a Lie 2v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2v. —The Fair-haired Alda 2v. — 
With Cupid’s Eyes 2 v. — My Sisterthe 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
1 v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v, — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
-— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2v.— A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin rv. — A Bankrupt Heart 2v. 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul x v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfi tion of Hannah 
Stubbs 1 v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v.—A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire r v. — A Soul on 
Fire r v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 


Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 

+ 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899. 
Mrs, Mainwaring’s Journal 1 v. — 
Benvenuta x v. — Lady Alice i v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life’s Aftermath 1 v. — 
In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal 1 v, — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — In the City of Flowers 1 v. — 
Alma 1 v. — Under Salisbury Spire 1 v, 
— The End Crowns All 1 v, — Winchester 
Meads 1 v. — Eventide Light 1 v. — 
Winifrede’s Journal 1 v. — Bristol Bells 
1 v.—JIn the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell 1 ve — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 
— Penshurst Castle 1 v. — Kensington 
Palace 1 v. — The White King’s Daughter 
tv. — The Master of the Musicians 1 v. 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey 1 v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul’s x v. — The Parson’s Daughter 
Iv. 


Mason, A. E. W. 
The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers 1 v. 


Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 


Reeves). 
“Cherry Ripe!” 2 v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal” r ve — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
= As he comes up the Stair, etc. rv. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 v.— Found Out rv. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? x v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.) —Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh ” 1 v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
rv. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders x v. — “Honey” 1 v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt 1 v.— The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays 1 v. — The 
Ferryman 1 v. 
Maurice, Colonel. 

The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 


Maurier, George du, ¢ 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 
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Maxwell, Mrs.: v.Miss Braddon. 


Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger 2 v. 


“Mehalah,” Author of: 
Baring-Gould. 


Melville, George J. Whyte, 
+ 1878. 

Kate Coventry 1 v. — Holmby House 
2 v.— Digby Grand 1 v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 v. — The Queen’s Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. —The White Rose 2v. — 

. or N. t v. — Contraband 1 v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — paimo 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise 1 v. — 
Rosine r v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. —Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500); The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 


Meredith, George. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians 1 v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 
2v. 


Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 


Merrick, Leonard. 

The Man who was good x v. — This 
Stage of Fools r v. — Cynthia x v, — One 
Man’s View 1 v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings x v. — When Love 
flies out o’ the Window 1 v. — Conrad in 

uest of His Youth x v. — The Quaint 
Companions 1 v. 


Merriman, Henry Seton, } 1903. 
Young Mistley x v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam r v, — In 
Kedar’s Tents 1 v. — Roden’s Corner 
1v.— The Isle of Unrest 1 v. — The Velvet 
Glove x v. — The Vultures t v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard 1 v. —Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
Other Stories x v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 


vide 


tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. x v; 
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Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins r v. 

Milton, John, f 1674. 
Poetical Works r v. 

“Molly, Miss,” Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne 1 v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood 1 v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted r v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
1 v. — Transformed 1 v. — The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, etc. 1 v. — Colonel 
Norton 2v. — Prejudged 1 v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales r v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

“I Forbid the Banns” 2v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride 1 v. — The Millionaires rv. 
— Nell Gwyn—Comedian t v.— A Damsel 
or Two rv. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman 1 vy. — The White Causeway 1 v. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— The Untilled Field 1 v. 
— Confessions of a Young Man 1 v. — The 
Lake x v. 

Moore, Thomas, + 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, f 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) x v. 

Morris, William. 

A Selection from his Poems. 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer 1 v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 

Tales of Mean Streets 1 v. — A Child 
of the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell r v. — The Holeinthe 
Wall r v. — The Green Eye of Goona 1 v. 
— Divers Vanities 1 v. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 


Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 


Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Edited 
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Murray, Grenville: v. Grenville. 


“My Little Lady,” Author of: 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 


New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, publisked 1869) 1 v. 


Newby, Mrs. C. J. 


Common Sense 2 v. 


Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 


Newman), + 1890. 
Callista r v. 


Nicholls, Mrs.: vide Currer Bell. 


“Nina Balatka,” Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 


“No Church,” Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :—a Waif 2 v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation 1 v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, Frank (Am.), ț 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 


Norris, W. E. 

My Friend Jim 1 v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Majorand Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs. 
Fenton 1 v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann’s 1 v. — A Victim of Good Luck 
1 v. — The Dancer in Yellow r v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta’s Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Crown 
1v.— The Widower 1 v.—Giles Ingilby rv. 
— The Flower of the Flock 1 v. — His 
Own Father 1 v.— The Credit ofthe County 
1 v. — Lord Leonard the Luckless r v. — 
Nature’s Comedian 1 v. — Nigel’s Vo- 
cation 1 v. — Barham of Beltana 1 v. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., + 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

“Not Easily Jealous,” Author of 

(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 
“Novels and Tales”: vide 
“Household Words.” 


O’Conor-Eccles, Charlotte: vide 
Hal Godfrey. 


Oliphant, Laurence, 7 1888. 


Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 v. 


Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister’s 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family r v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May2v.— 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2v. — 
A Rose in June 1 v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v. — The Curate in Charge rv. — 
Phæœbe, Junior 2 v.— Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Carita 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 
3 v. — The Wizard’s Son 3 v. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours on theGrcen 1 v.—TheDuke's 
Daughter 1 v. — The Fugitives 1 v. — 
Kirsteen 2v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v.— The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen1 v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2v. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life x v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 


“One who has kept a Diary”: 
vide George W. E. Russell. 


Osbourne, Lloyd. 
Baby Bullet z v. 

Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson 1 v. 

Ouida. 
Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2v. — Puck 2v. — 
Chandos 2v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
Iv. — Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other 
Novelettes r v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarél 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v.— Signa(with Portrait) 
3v.—Ina Winter City 1v.— Ariadné2v.— 
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Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
1v. — Wanda 3 v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories 1 v. — Princess Napraxine 3 v. — 
Othmar 3v. — A Rainy]une(60Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
1 v. — Two Offenders x v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc, 1 v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
x v. — Le Selve, and Tonia rı v. — The 
Massarenes 2v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera x v. 
— Street Dust, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Critical Studies 1 v. 


“Outcasts, the,” Author of: vide 
“Roy Tellet.” 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 


Pasha, and Some People of Egypt x v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty 2v. 


Parr, Harriet 


+ 1900. 

Basil Godfrey’s Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour 1 v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year 1 v. — Katherine's Trial 1 v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner’s Wooing 1 v. — Straightforward 
2v. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2v. — A Poor 
Squire 1 v. 


(Holme Lee), 


Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
xv. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 
Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices 1 v. —— A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 
Paul, Mrs.: víde Author of “Still 
Waters.” 


“Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), ¢ 1873. 
Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year 1 v. 
— Why Paul Ferroll killed bis Wife x v. 
Payn, James, 7 1898. 


Found Dead x v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 


vest x v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v, — | 
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Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
x v. — A Woman’s Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy’s Master 1 v. — In the Heart or 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter’s Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v, — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
were Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) 1 v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon’s Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
1 v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (first Sertes) 
1v.—Glow-Worm Tales (Second Sertes) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2.v.-— A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x v. — 
In Market Overt 1 v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
x v. — Another’s Burden etc. 1 v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran rv. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 

One Year2v.—The Rose-Garden1 v. — 
Unawares r v. — Thorpe Regis 1v. — A 
Winter Story 1 v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories r v. — Cartouche r v. — 
Mother Molly 1 v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours 1 v. — Alicia Tennant 1 v. — Ma- 
dame’s Granddaughter 1 v. — Donna 
Teresa 1 v. — Number One and Number 
Two 1 v. — The Ring from Jaipur x v. 


Pemberton, Max. 

The Impregnable City xv. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt r v. — The Phantom Army 
1 v. — The Garden of Swords 1 v.— The 
Footsteps of a Throne 1 v. — Pro Patrif 1 v. 
— The Giant’s Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King 1v. —The House under the Sea r v. 
— The Gold Wolf 1 v.— Doctor Xaviera v. 
— Red Morn 1 v. — Beatrice of Venice 2 v. 
— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette x v. 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, } 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3 v. 
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Philips, F. C. 

As in a Looking Glass 1 vy. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith 1 v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman x v. — Jack and 
Three Jills x v. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtshiprv.—Social 
Vicissitudes 1 v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage 1 v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes rv. — Constance 
2v.— That Wicked Mad’moiselle, etc. 
xv. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — 
Black and White x v. — ‘‘One Never 
Knows” 2v. — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé r v. — My little Hus- 
band 1 v. — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v.—A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv.— 
A Devil in Nun’s Veiling 1 v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
rv. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories r v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. rv. 
— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. & Percy Fendall. 


A Daughter’s Sacrifice rv. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. & C. J. Wills. 


The Fatal Phryne rv. — The Scudamores 
xv. — A Maiden Fair to See rv. — Sybil 
Ross’s Marriage 1 v. 


Phillpotts, Eden. 


Lying Prophets 2 v.— The Human Boy 
1 v. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth 1 v.— The Striking Hours 
1 v. — The Farm of the Dagger 1 v. — 
The Golden Fetich 1 v. 
Piddington, Miss: vide Author of 
“The Last of the Cavaliers.” 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), +1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram 1 v. 

Pope, Alexander, f 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills 1 v. — Madame de 
Presnel r v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 


Zéro x v. — Affinities 1 v. — The Head 
Station 2 v, 


Complete List. 


Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), + 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward r v. 


Prince Consort, the, ¢ 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Pryce, Richard. 

Miss Maxwell’s Affections 1 v. — The 
hl Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
Woman 1 v. 


Pym, Hor. N.: v. Caroline Fox. 


Queen, H. M. the: wide Victoria 
pS A 


Quiller-Couch, A. T. (“Q”). 
Noughts and Crosses 1 v; — I Saw Three 
Ships x v. — Dead Man’s Rock rv. — Ia 
and other Tales 1 v. — The Ship of Stars 
r v. — The Adventures of Harry Revelt v. 
— Fort Amity 1 v. — Shakespeare’s Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories 1 v. 

Rae, W. Fraser, + 1905. 
Westward by Rait 1 v, — Miss Bayles 
Romance 2 v. — The Business of Travel tv. 

Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. 

“Rajah’s Heir, the,” Author of. 
The Rajah’s Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, + 1884. 
“Tt is never too late to mend” 2 v. — 
“Love me little, love me _long’’ 1 v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v, — 
A Simpleton 2 v.— The Wandering Heir 
1v. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface r v. 

“Recommended to Mercy,” 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 

«Recommended to Mercy ” 2 v. — Zoe’s 
“Brand” 2v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 


Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic 1 v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila 1 v. 
Rice, James: v. Walter Besant. 
Richards, Alfred Bate, + 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 
Richardson, S., 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v, 
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Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v.— Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl’s 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley’s Estate 2 v. 
“Rita.” 
Souls x v. — The Jesters r v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming 1 v. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 


Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
“Mademoiselle Mori.” 
Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 
į 1853. 
Sermons 4 v. 
Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 
Robinson, F.: vide Author of 
“No Church.” 
Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow 1 v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 
Ross, Martin: vide Somerville. 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, + 1882. 
Poems x v. — Ballads and Sonnets 1v. 


“Roy Tellet.” 
The Outcasts 1 v. — A Draught of 
Lethe 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v, 
Ruffini, J., 7 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio r v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni 1.v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura 1 v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 1 v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories r v. 
Ruskin, John, f 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 v. — The Stones of 
Venice 2 v. 
Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart 2 v. — The “Lady 
Maud” 2v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 
Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner’s 
Log-Book 1 v. 
Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 
Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2v. — The Ship- 
owner’s Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wifezy. 
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Complete List. 


Saunders, Katherine 


Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
1 v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 
Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 
7 1903. 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2v. — Prince 
Schamyl’s Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2v. — Delilah of Harlem 2v. —The 
Anarchist 2 v.— A Daughter of Judas 
1v.—In the Old Chateau 1 v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. —Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.—The Mystery ofa Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki r v. 
Schreiner, Olive. 


Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land 1 v. 


Scott, Sir Walter, + 1832. 
Waverley (with Portrait) 1 v. — The 
Antiquary 1 v. — Ivanhoe 1 v. — Kenil- 
worth 1 v. — Quentin Durward r v. — Old 
Mortality 1 v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — 
Rob Roy 1 v. — The Pirate 1 v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v.— Woodstock 1v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein 1 v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A., t 1895. 
Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 v. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land 1 v. — Goethe x v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


Shakespeare, William, + 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays 1 v. 

Shakespeare’s Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at .# 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, William: vzde Miss 

Howard and Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, + 1822, 


A Selection from his Poems rv, 


(Mrs. 


Tauchnitz Edition. Complete List. 2 
“Still Waters,” Author of (Mrs. 
Paul). 


: í : Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph r v. — Maiden 


Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), + 1888. 


Shut up in Paris 1 v. 


1816. Sisters x v. — Martha Brown rv.— Vanessa 
The Dramatic Works 1 v. Iv. 
Shorthouse, J. Henry. Stirling, M.C.: wide G. M. Craik. 
een 2a v. — Blanche, Lady _ Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
dintin, Pasig P C03 berendia 
-s . “ : ” 
Fire and Sword ifn the Sudan (with ae po a Soul, the, 


two Maps in Colours) 3 v. p 
The Story of a Penitent Soul 1 v. 


Smedley, F. E.: vide Author of u Story of Elizabeth, the,” Author 


ey i h.” 
s nates of: vide Miss Thackeray. 
mollet obias, 1771. . 
Roderick Random r x v. — Humphry Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. (Am.), ț 1896. 


P å Uncle Tom’s Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
“Society in London,” Author of. A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 2v. — Dred 
Society in London. By a Foreign | 2v. — The Minister’s Wooing 1v. — Old- 


Resident r v. town Folks 2 v. 
Somerville, E. Œ., & Martin “Sunbeam Stories,” Author of: 
Ross. vide Mrs. Mackarness. 


Naboth’s Vineyard 1 v. — All on the 5 y 
Irish Shore x v. Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 
i 1745 


“Spanish Brothers, the,” Author papa A Ais t PE E 
f } 
p Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 


The Spanish Brothers 2 v. al in Caled d Lyrical P 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), (edited, with an Introduction, by William 


t 1875. Sharp) 1 v. — Love’s Cross-Currents 1 v. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign i 
of Queen Anne 2 v. a John Addington, 
Steel, Flora Annie. Sketches in Italy 1 v. — New Italian 
be man of a ae 2 v. — In the | Sketches rv. 
uardianship of God 1 v. P 
R Tallentyre, S. G.: v. H.S. Merri- 


Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith 1 v. 
Sterne, Laurence, + 1768. Tasma. Ya Sti 
Tristram Shandy 1v. — A Sentimental | Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill 2 v. 
Journey (with Portrait) 1 v. Tautphoeus, Baroness, + 1893. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, f 1894. Cyrilla2v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
ae as v — ng Jekyll and | 7% — At Odds 2 v. 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — a N 1876. 
Kidnapped r v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — katti R vies, Col. Nusi t 7 
The Master of Ballantrae r v.— The Merry t el 
Men, etc. r v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. Templeton: wide Author of 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — “Horace Templeton.” 
Catriona 1 v. —Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2v.—| Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), ¢ 1892. 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v, Poetical Works 8 v, — Queen Mary 


man. 
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1 v. — Harold 1 v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 


Testament, the New: wide New. 


Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4v. — The 
Virginians 4 v.— The Four Georges; 
Lovelthe Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
1 v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Village 
on the Cliff rv. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel 1 v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales 1 v. — 
FulbamLawn, and other Tales rv. — From 
an Island. A Storyandsome Essays1 v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales r v, — Madame 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson’s Divagations 1 v. — A Book 
of Sibyls 1 v. — Mrs. Dymond 2v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs 1 v. 


Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 
Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow àv. 
Thomson, James, + 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth r v. 
“Tim,” Author of. 


Tim xv. 
Trafford, F. G.: v. Mrs. Riddell. 


Trevelyan, Rigbt Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 

iier Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 

Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 

American Revolution (with a Map) 2v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 


Murray. 
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Complete List. 


Troliope, Anthony, + 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v.— The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies 1 v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 
— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgive her? 

v. — The ton Estate 2 v. — Nina 

alatka 1 v. — The Last Chronicle ot 
Barset 3 v.—The Claverings 2v. — Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2v. — Sir Ha 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — Ralp 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion ot 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — ‘Harry 
Besihcots of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
The American Senator 3 v. — South Africa 
2v.— Is He Popenjoy? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye1 v. —Jobn Caldigate 3 v.— Cousin 
Henry 1 v. — The Duke’s Children 3 v. — 
Dr. Wortle’s School 1v. — Ayala’s Angel 
3v. —The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay 
2v. — Kept in the Dark 1 v: — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories 1 v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories 1 v. — La Mère 
Bauche, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — 
An Autobiography 1 v. — An Old Man’s 
Love 1 v. 


Trollope, T. Adolphus, t 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 


Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
1 v. — A Girl ot the Multitude r v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg iv. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate x v. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 


Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v, —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it’? 1 v. — The In- 
nocents at Home 1 v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. x v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson 1 y. — Personal Recollections af 
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Joan of Arc 2v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales 1 v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. r v. 

“Two Cosmos, the,” Author of. 


The Two Cosmos 1 v. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. 
“Venus and Cupid,” Author of. 
Venus and Cupid x v. 
“Vera,” Author of. 
Vira x v. — The Hôtel du Petit St. 
Jean r v. — Blue Roses 2 v, — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette rv. 
Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 1 v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 
“Virginia,” Author of. 
Virginia x v. 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England 1 v. 


Walford, L. B. 

Mr. Smith 2v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 

2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 

Leddy Marget x v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 

Russia 3 v. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), | 1905. 

Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Warburton, Eliot, 
The Crescent and the 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 

Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
v. — Miss Bretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
jessie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 

2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 

Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose’s Daughter 2v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. 

Warner, Susan vide: Wetherell. 


Warren, Samuel, + 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
x v. — The Lily and the Bee 1 v. 


“Waterdale Neighbours, the,” 
Authorof: v. Justin McCarthy. 
Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin 2 v. 


1852. 


ross 2 V. — 


Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. t v. — The War 
ofthe Worlds r v.— The Invisible Man 1 v. 
— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — Tales of Space and Time 1 v. 
— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham 1 v.—The Wheels 
of Chance 1 v, — Anticipations 1 v.— The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v.— The Sea Lady 
1 v.—Mankind in the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods 1 v. — A Modern Utopia 1 v. — 
Kipps 2 v. 

Westbury, Hugh. 


Acte 2 v. 
Wetherell, Elizabeth 


Warner) (Am.), ț 1885. 

The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf 1 v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black'r v. — 
Under the Red Robe xv. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. —From the Memoirsofa Minis- 
ter of France 1 v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings’ Byways 1 v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. 

“Whim, a, and its Conse- 

quences,” Author of. 

A Whim, and its Consequences 1 v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2v. — 
In the Suntime of ber Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin rv.-The West End 2v, 
—The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane2 v; 
— The Countess and The King’s Diary 1 v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire’s Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — The System 2 v.— 
The Patient Man 1 v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol 1 v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality rv. —No. 5 John Street v. 
—The Life of Paris rı v.—The YellowVan 1 v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany 1 v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs x v. — Teuton Studies 


(Susan 


— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman x v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
“Who Breaks—Pays,” Author 
of: wide Mrs. Jenkin. 


George J.: 


Whyte Melville, 
vide Melville. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy’s Quest 1 v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope’s English Ex- 
periences 1 v. — Penelope’s Irish Experi- 
ences 1 v. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
1v.— The Affair at the Inn rv. (By K. D. 
Wiggin, M. & J. Findlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o’ the River r v. 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke 1 v. — Madelon 1 v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories r v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 


Wills, C. J., vide F. C. Philips. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Regimental Legends z v. 


Wood, Charles: wide Author of 
“Buried Alone.” 


Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard rv. 


Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 
Ludlow), + 1887. 


East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2v. — 
Mrs. alliburton’s Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner’s Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v, — St. Martin's 
Eve 2v. — Elster’s Folly 2v. — Lady Ade- 
laide’s Oath 2 v. — Orville College r v.— 
A Life's Secret r v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2v.— The Foggy Night at Offord; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night- Walk 
over the Mill Stream r v. — Within the 
Maze 2v. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger x v.— 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales 1 v.—ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales 1 v, — Anne, and Other Tales y v. — 


The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Tales r v. — Helen Whitney’s Wedding, 
and Other Tales 1 v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales 1 v. 


Woodroffe, Daniel. 
Tangled Trinities 1 v. — The Beauty-Shop 
rv. 

Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy r v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. 


Wordsworth, William, } 1850. 


Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Wraxall, Lascelles, + 1865. 
Wild Oats x v. 


Yates, Edmund, t 1894. 
Land at Last 2v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 
— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 v. — Dr. Wainwright’s Patient 
2 v. — Nobody’s Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2v.— A Waiting Race 2v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v.—The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 

The Heir of Redclyfte 2v. — Heartsease 
2v. — The Daisy Chain 2v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 v. —The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page 1 v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — Thetwo Guardians1 v. —TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v.— My Young Alcides 
2 v. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life r v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 
— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v.—The 
Armourer’s Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie’s Father 
2 v. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v: — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses x v. — That Stick 1v. — 
Grisly Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 
2v. — Modern Broods 1 v. 


“Young Mistley,” Author of: 
vide Henry Seton Merriman. 
Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. 


“ZZ.” 
The World and a Man 2 v, 


Series for the Young. 


30 Volumes. 


Published with Continental Copyright on the same 


conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors. Vide p.1. 
— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About :— 1 v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

ț 1880. 

Ministering Children x v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), +1887. 
Our Year 1 v. — Three Tales for Boys 
1 v. — Three Tales for Girls x v. 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales r v. 
Edgeworth, Maria, + 1849. 
Moral Tales x v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 
+ 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales x v. 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, f 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare r v. 
Marryat, Captain, ý 1848. 


Masterman Ready 1 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, + 1899. 


Rex and Regina 1 v. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball r v. 


“Ruth andher Friends,” Author 
of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls rv. 


Wood, Mrs. Henry, + 1887. 
William Allair x v. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., f 190r. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army x v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word 1 v. — The 
Stokesley Secret 1 v. — Countess Kate r v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office r v. — Henrietta’s Wish 
tv — Kings of England 1 v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v. 
—P’sandQ’s1 v.—AuntCharlotte’sStories 
of English History 1 v. — Bye- Words rv.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Coliection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 


copyright. 


These volumes may be imported into any country. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Auerbach, Berthold, + 1882. 
On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3v.— 
Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, + 1898. 
An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqué, De la Motte, + 1843. 


Undine, Sintram, etc. r v. 


Freiligrath, Ferdinand, f 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) 1 v. 


Gérlach, Wilhelm. 


Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) rv. 


Goethe, W. v., t 1832. 
Faust 1 v. — Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship 2 v. 

Gutzkow, Karl, ł 1878. 
Through Night to Light 1 v. 

Hackländer, F. W., + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel 
Wandel) x v. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, + 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, Paul. 
L’Arrabiata, etc. ı v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. 1 v. — Barbarossa, etc. 1 v. 

Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
1 v, — The Hour will come 2 v. 


und 


Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel 1 v. 


Lessing, G. E, ¢ 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galottirv. 


Lewald, Fanny, { 1889. 


Stella 2 v. 


Marlitt, E., + 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 


Nathusius, Maria, 
panya v. Kamern, an 
‘oor Young Lady 1 v. 


1857. 
Diary of a 


30 Tauchnits Edition. Collection of German Authors, Students’ Series. 


Reuter, Fritz, ¢ 1874. 
In the Year ’13 rv. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days (Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 
Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), ¢ 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 
Scheffel, Victor von, f 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 v, 
Taylor, George. 
Klytia 2 v. 
Zschokke, Heinrich, + 1848. 


The Princess of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittel, etc. x v. 


Students’ Series for School, College, and Home. 


Ausgaben 
mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Special-Wiorterbiichern, 
Br. = Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 


t 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischof. Br. 0,50. Kart. % 0,60. 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson 
(Am.). 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. 41,50. Kart... 1,60. — An- 
merkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. # 0,40. 
Sara Crewe, Von Bertha Connell. Br. 
40,50. Kart. é 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Wörterbuch. Br. # 0,40. 


Carlyle, Thomas, + 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
M 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 
Craik, Mrs.. (Miss 
7 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale for Boys, Von Dr. 


Otto Dost, Br. M 0,80. Kart. 4 0,90.— 
Wörterbuch. Br. .# 0,40. 


Dickens, Charles, + 1870. 
Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. M 1,20. Kart. A 1,30. 
Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. 1,40. Kart. #1,50.— Wörter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. 1,00. 
A Christmas Carol in Prose, Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G- Tanger. Br. & 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 


Mulock), 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 
Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 


The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. Æ. 
Conrad. Br. A% 1,70. Kart. 4% 1,80. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, } 1885. 
Jackanapes. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 0,50. 
Kart. % 0,60. —Wirterbuch. Br. .# 0,20. 

The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Müller, Br. H 0,60. 
Kart. # 0,70.— Wörterbuch Br. .# 0,30. 

Timothy’s Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; Benjyin Beastland. Von Æ. Roos. 
Br. Æ 0,70. Kart. 0,80. — Wörter- 
buch. Br. 4 0,30. 


Franklin, Benjamin 
t 1790. 
His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. Die Jugendjahre 
(1706—1730). Br. .#% 1,00. Kart. s% 1,10. 
I. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (173r bis 
1757). Mit einer Beigabe: The Way to 
ealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 
Br. 4 1,20. Kart. M 1,30. 


(Am.), 


Freeman, Edward A. f 1892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer. Br. æ% 0,70. Kart. 4 0,80, 


Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G. 
Tanger. Br. f 1,40. Kart. 1,50. 


| 
| 


Tauchnitz Edition. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 


1864. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
E. Roos. Br. 40,70. Kart. 0,80. — 


Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. 4 0,40. 


Hughes, Thomas, t 1898. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Von Dr. 7. 
Schmidt. 2 Parts. Br. et . Kart. 
A 3,20. Part I. apart. r. M 1,70. 
Kart. .#1,80. Part, II. apart. Br..4 1,30. 


Kart. A 1,40» 
Longfellow, Henry Wads- 


worth (Am.), ¢ 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bände. Br. 2,00. 
Kart. & 2,20. x. Band apart. Br. æ% 1,00. 
Kart. # 1,10. 2.Bandapart. Br. 1,00. 
Kart. # 1,10. 
Macaulay, Lord, 
Babington, f 1859. 
England before the Restoration, (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. W. 
hne. Br. # 0,70. Kart. æ 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W. Jhne.. Br. 1,60. Kart. 41,10. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br. 1,00. 
Kart. .# 1,10. 

Lord Clive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. 41,40. Kart. # 1,50. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. .& 0,60. Kart. 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. & 1,50. 
Kart. 1,60. 

McCarthy, Justin. 

The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of “A 
History of our own Times.”) Von Dr, A. 
Hamann. Br. Æ 0,60. Kart. & 0,70. 
— Wörterbuch. Br. # 0,20. 


Thomas 


Students’ Series, Manuals. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
4 1,60. Kart. 1,70. — Wörterbuch, 
Br. 0,49. 


Scott, Sir Walter, 7 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R. Dressel. 
Br. .# 1,60. Kart. 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. | First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. & 1,50. 
Kart. 1,60. —Wo6rterbuch. Br. #4 0,50. 

Tales ofa Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn, 
Kart. .& 1,80. 


Shakespeare, William, + 1616. 
Twelfth Night; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. 41,40. Kart. # 1,50. 

ulius Cæsar. Von Dr. /mmanuel 
Schmidt. Br. # 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 

Macbeth. Von Dr./mmanuel Schmidt. 
Br. 1,00. Kart. .& 1,10. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713—1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. & 1,20. 
Kart. 1,30. 

The Seven Years’ War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. # 1,20. Kart. & 1,30. 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord, 7 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. Æ 0,70. Kart. 
K 0,80. — Wörterbuch. Br. # 0,20. 


Thackeray, W. M. + 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. # 1,20. Kart. Æ 1,30. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., ¢ 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 0,90. Kart. 
H 1,00. — Wörterbuch. Br. .& 0,20. 


Br. & 1,70. 


Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume, bound St 2,25. 


Fiir Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache 
von A, Schlessing. 


Französische Conversationssprache 


von L. Rollin, 
Russische Conversationssprache 
von Dr, Z. Kotransky. 


For English students. 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schilessing. 
A Vusage des étudiants français, 
Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber, 


Celle rags È 


s 
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Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 


For sale and for use in all countries. 
Crown 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (JAMEs.) Zhurty-ninth 
Edition, Sewed sé 4,50. Bound .% 5,00. 

English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Seventeenth, 
entirely new and modern Edition. Sewed .4 5,00. Bound .% 6,00. 

English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & Grassi.) Twelfth 
Edition. Sewed #& 5,00. 

Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three Pasi Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms and expressions in sonore yO Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed # 29,00. 
Bound in cloth .# 32,00. Bound in half-morocco .# 33,50- 

Vol. I. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. grème Edition. Avec un grand 
Supplément de 1901. Broché .# 10,00. Relié en toile .# 11,00. Relié en 
demi-m. uin 4 11,50. Supplément séparément .# 2,00. 

Vol. II. English-German-French. sth Edition. With a large Supple- 

ublished in 1902. Sewed .# 10,00. Bound in cloth #4 11,00. Bound 
in oD hall raa Mh 11,50. Supplement separately s% 2,00. 

Vol. III. Deutsch-Englisch -Französisch. 4. Auflage. Mit einem 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. 9,00. Geb. in Leinen .# 10,00. Geb. in 
Halbfrz. .# 10,50. Nachtrag einzeln .# 1,00. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound .# 2,25. Sewed # 1,50. 

These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date. 
English-German and German-English. Zwenty-eighth Edition. 
English-French and French-English. Twenty-ninth Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-first Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Zwenty-seventh Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fourteenth Edition, 
Franzésisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzésisch. Zehnte Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Siebente Auflage. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol. Quatriéme Edition. 


Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (KOIRANSKY.) 
Vierte Auflage. Br. #6 3,00. Geb. 4,00. 
Imperial 40, 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) 
2 Bände. 1. Band. 3. Auflage. 2. Band, 2. Auflage, Br. fé 18,00. 
Geb. . 20,00. Halbmarokko .# 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bde. 4. ver- 
besserte Auflage. Br. fé 15,00. Geb. 4% 17,50. Halbmarokko .# 20,50. 

Imperial 80, 

Hebriisch-chaldiisches Handwörterbuch über das Alte Testament. 
(FUrst.) 2 Bände. Dritte Auflage. AM 13,50. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FÜRST.) Translated from the German. 
Fifth Edition. AM 19,00 


Handwörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (WEBER.) Dreiund- 
swanzigste Auflage. Br. M 6,00. 
Handbuch der Fremdwörter. (WEBER.) Siebsehnte Auflage. Br. A 3,00. 


BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG, 


